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RECONSTRUCrnCG EUROPE 

able margiu of safet 5 " vras pro^ideQ) to buy foreign 
cunencies for the payment of intei^t to fore^ 
lenders. Even at tbe neigbt of the crisis that provision 
vrorhed. Aostiia product the necessary quantity’ of 
schiiiings, Greece the necessary dxachinae. Bulgaria 
the necessary levas, and so on. But they cotdd no 
longer buv the required pounds and francs and dollars 
vith them. They tvere compelled to say, as one after 
another of them did say, “Here is the money for Ae 
interest-pajmients; vre cannot change it into foreip 
currencies at pre^nt, so ve vrill pay it into a special 
account in our national bank, and as soon as the v-'orld 
^ets noimai again tve vrili change it into loreign cur- 
rencies and pay oS sll our arrears. Enemies of lEe 
Lea'me seized vritii some eagerness on tne opportunity 
to attack its vi-hole loan policy, bnt ttiera vras iitcie 
jasdfication for tke cxiridsm. iso thing had gone vrrong 
vdih the League loans— evert-thing, indeed, had gone 
strikingiv right vrith them— tOi the vrorid-crisis came, 
and tlmt m'd?; had the same eSect on many borrovr- 
ing States as it had on nnmbeis of stable and reputable 
companies in Great Britaia rrhich in 1930 sub- 
sequent vears tvere compelled for the first time to pass 
their ordinar.', and often enough their pretence, 
diridends. In' October 1932 tbe ^ague Coimdl issued 
an urgent appeal to the defaulting states lO do iheir 
utmost to meet their obligations. There ■were no other 
steps it ■was competent to take. 

One rrord is called for regarding anoA^ very useful 
servile rendered by the League to individual em- 
ments. In 1027 Portugal sought the League’s assistance 
regarding the reconstruction of its finances and the 
racing of a loan. As usual, a strong evf^rt commi^on 
•was sWt to the country to study the situation on tee 
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FOREWORD 


The demand for the original edition of this volume 
was such as to suggest that it to some degree succeeded 
in achieving its purpose, which was to tell in a small 
compass the plain sto:ry of how the League of Nations 
%vas created, and what it had done and was doing. 
There seemed reason to believe that a statement was 
needed, and it is now clear that it was. A second 
edition, considerably revised and published in 1927, 
took the story of the League down to the end of the 
Seventh Assembly in September 1926. The present 
volume, \vith many further re\asions and additions, 
covers the first thhleen Assemblies. If it is objected, 
as it may be, that the record is in many respects 
incomplete, in that (for example) neither the Dis- 
armament Conference nor the Manchurian dispute is 
rounded ofi, the answer is that the League never 
stands stiU. A Avriter who waited for one episode to 
end would find another in full progress, and the same 
difficulty facing him as before. All that can be done 
is to pick up the half-told story from time to time 
and bring it up to date. 


Abinger Common 


H. WILSOR HARRIS 
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WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IS 


CHAPTER I 

HOW THE LEAGUE BEGAN 

The Peace Conference and the Covenant — the ground 
had been prepared — The framing of the Covenant — The 
signing of the Treaty—The first Council Meeting 

On a close afternoon at the end of April 1919 the 
Banqueting Hall of the Quai d’Orsaj^ in Paris, was 
crowded with Peace Conference delegates and officials. 
A Plenary Session was in progress. M. Clemenceau, 
in the chair, leaned forward on the table, his hands 
in their inevitable grey gloves clasped in front of him. 
On his right President Wilson, on his left Mr. 
Lloyd George. Round the horse-shoe tables that filled 
the room the fifty or sixty other plenipotentiaries 
were ranged. The business before the Conference W’as 
the adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the appointment of a Coimcil and Secretary- 
General for the League. 

The speeches, for the most part admirable but 
unnecessary, droned on till the hands of tlie clock 
pointed to five. The orator then on his feet subsided. 
M. Clemenceau suddenly rose, "Does anyone else desire 
to speak?” he demanded, continuing without per- 
ceptible pause, "The resolution has been moved and 
seconded. Is there any opposition? The resolution is 
carried.” So, in a manner, did the League of Nations 
spring to birth. 

But in a manner only, for till the Peace Treaty that 
embodied the Covenant was ratified the League could 
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have no active existence It was not tiU January 1920 
that it entered on the plenitude of its povier In that 
month another scene, equally memorable in the his- 
tory of the League, was enacted in an adjoining 
chamber of the same Mmist^re des Affaires fitrangires 
at Pans, when, at a mmute or two after lo 30 on the 
i6th, M L6on Bourgeois, President of the French 
Senate, nsmg from his seat at the bead of an oval 
table underneath the famous clock in the Salle de 
IHorloge, pronounced a dozen ■words that will stand 
on record as histone "Messieurs, la stance du Conseil 
de la Soci6t6 des Nations est ouverte " 

Round the table were grouped a Prime Minister 
{M Venizelos), two Foreign Secretaries (Lord Curzon 
and M Paul Hymans), an Italian Senator, three Am- 
bassadors, and the Secretary-General of the League 
(Sir Enc Dnimraond). Mr Lloyd George had a seat 
among the spectators, and before the sittmg was far 
advanced a commanding, black-spectacled figure had 
risen by request from his place in the body of the hall 
and moved to the table, that Lord Grey of Fallodon 
might receive thus pubhcly and in due fonn the 
thanks of the Council for his part in preparing the 
soil for the growth of the ideals of the League of 
Nations 

The preparation of the soil had, m fact, been going 
fonvard long before the lifetime of Lord Grey, or the 
oldest man present with him in the Salle de I’Horloge 
on that day, for the League as a political conception 
ivas an inevitable outcome qf the developing contacts 
between nations induced by the svnftly increasmg 
eflficiency of p&ysical commumcations through the 
whole, and particularly the latter half, of the lune- 
teaolh. U thn, war hcciuj^t a mnnientary set- 
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back to that impulse to closer co-operation bete'een 
nations, it gave it in reality a new impetus by dis- 
playing before the world the t^vo ine\’itable alternatives, 
on the one h a n d still closer co-operation in the inter- 
ests of peace, and on the other drift, devastation, and 
despair. 

As early as 1914 definite plans for the construction 
of a League of Nations were attracting some public 
attention in Great Britain, and in 1916, at the instance 
of Lord Robert Cecil, a strong Foreign Office Com- 
mittee, imder the chairmanship of Lord Phillimore, 
was appointed to work out a plan. Simultaneously 
public men in other countries, notably President Wil- 
son and ex-President Taft in America, M. Leon Bour- 
geois in France and (a little later) General Smuts in 
South Africa, were proceeding independently along the 
same lines. The result was that when the Peace Con- 
ference met at Paris--at_&^begin^g of 1919 the 
delegates were''alf^dy committed to the creation of 
the League, for the last of President Wilson's famous 
Fourteen Points, on the basis of which the Allies had 
offered, and Germany had accepted, the Armistice, 
stipulated that "a general association of nations must 
be formed under specific covenants for the purpose 
of affording mutual guarantees of political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity to great and small States 
alike/' 

In point of fact the framing of the League of Nations 
Covenant was the first piece of work put through by 
the Peace Conference. The task was entrusted to a 
special commission, appointed at one of the earliest 
sittings of the Conference. President Wilson was its 
chairman, and among its members whre some of the 
most prominent men then in Paris. Lord Robert Cecil 
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\sas one of them, so General Smuts, so \\'ere 
M Vemzelos of Greece, M Lfon Bour^geois of France, 
Signor Orlando of Italy, M Paul Hymans of Belgium, 
Baron Makino of Japan, Dr Welbngton Koo of Chma 
Four delegations, the British the Amencan, the French, 
and the Italian had worked out schemes of their own 
The two latter were set aside and the Commission took 
as its basis a composite draft embodying the chief 
features of the British and Amencan plans Ho body 
of men in Pans worked harder and none with greater 
harmony The fabne of the Covenant, as President 
Wilson, influenced by his Presbytenan anc^try, insisted 
on calling it, took shape swiftly On vanous points 
there were differences of opimon That was inevitable 
The Bntish and Amencans at first wanted a Counal 
consistmg only of Great Powers, but the smaller States 
insisted on getting places, and got them The Frenc h 
wanted a League army, or, failmg that, a League general 
stSFCbut air Present Wilson and Lord RobertCeal 
would agree to "was a stan^ng~committee of naval 
an d militar y experts to."aH\^e the Council President 
Wilson wanted nothing but ar^Ei^ ii&uTn the case of 
dispute^ Lord Robert Cecil wns for addmg a formal 
Court of Justice to deal with legal 'qu^tions, and 
pro^fon for The creation of such a Court w^ inserted 
m the Covenant 

The League Commission laid its first draft of the 
Covenant before the full Peace Conference in the middle 
of February It W’as provisionally approved and pub- 
lished, so that the Commission could profit by cntiasm 
in the Press and elsewhere Thirteen neutral States 
were invited to Pans to give their views on the plan 
the Allied delegates had prepared In the hght of their 
comments, of opimons expressed m other quarters. 
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and in particular of the representations made to Presi- 
dent Wilson when he went back to America for a , 
fl}dng visit at the end of February, the first draft was 
reconsidered and put into final ^ape. At the end of 
April the Comroission’s text was adopted wiriiout the 
change of a comma by the full Conference, being the 
first part of the Treatj^ of Versailles to be thus formally 
approved by the whole body of delegates. For it had 
already been decided that the Covenant should form 
part of the Treat}^, so that no State could make peace 
with Germany without at the same time making itself 
a member of the new international society designed to 
keep peace for the future between ail nations. German^" 
herself was not permitted to join the League at that 
time, though she was ready to do so, and it was not 
till more than seven years later that she first took her 
place among League members. 

At the end of June the Treatj% and as a consequence 
the Covenant, was signed in the HaE of ^Errors at 
Versailles. But a treatj^ is not elective till ratified by 
a certain agreed number of signatories, and it v;as 
another six months before the Treat}^ of Versailles 
came into force. Till that happened the League could 
have no actual existence. But full use was, in fact, 
made of the interval, for the chief official of the League, 
its first Secretarj^-General, Sir Eric Drummond, had 
been nominated in an Annexe to the Covenant itself, 
and between June 1919 and Januai}" 1920 he was able, 
wiih funds advanced by the British Government, to 
build up a staff in temporary offices in London, so that 
when the Treaty of Versailles came effectively into 
operation on Januar^^ loth the League machinei^’' was 
already in existence, not merely on paper but in actual 
flesh and blood, and the preparations for the first 
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Council meeting on January i6, 1920, >\ere as efficient 
as those for the sixty-first meeting in September 1930 
With the holdmg of that meeting in the Clock Room 
of the French Foreign Office the League of Nations' 
pubhc career was begun. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PURPOSE OF THE LEAGUE 

Who the Members are — ^Xhe Covenant analysed — Tasks 
outside the Covenant 

But to explain how the League of Nations began is 
by no means the same thing as explaining what the 
League of Nations is. The latter question can be 
answered partly by examining the League’s actual 
constitution and partly by reviewing, however briefly, 
what it has actually done in its first seven years' of 
existence. The present chapter viU be devoted to the 
former task, the rest of the book to the latter. 

Out of the Peace Conference, as has been sho^^m, 
there came the League of Nations Covenant, The 
Covenant, containing a Preamble, t%venty'Six Articles 
and two Annexes, laid dovm briefly what States the 
League was to consist of, what work it was to do, and 
how it was to do it. The membership question may 
be considered first. The theory of the League has 
always been that it shall include aU nations, but never 
that it shall include them automatically. Apart from 
the original members. States desiring to join the League 
have to make definite application, fulfil certain con- 
ditions, and give certain assurances.^ But the great 
majority of the States of the world did, in fact, come 
in as original members. They fell into two categories, 
the Allied Powers who signed the Covenant as part 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and a certain number of 

» The precedent of inviting a State to join was set by the League 
Assembly in the case of Mexico in 1931 and followed in the case 
of Turkey in 1932. 

B 
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neutrals specially named in an Annexe to the Covenant, 
who \\ere invited to jom and accepted 
There were thirty-one Allied signatories, of whom 
three never ratified the Treaty, and therefore never 
became members of the League, and thirteen neutrals 
One State, China, though it never signed the Treaty 
of Versailles, did sign and ratify the Treaty of St 
Germain with Austna, wluch (like the treaties with 
Hungary and Bulgaria) also embodies the Covenant, 
and entered the League that way The total number 
of League members at the opemng of the First Assembly 
in 1920 was therefore forty two During that Assembly 
six new members were admitted, and another eight at 
the Assembhes of 1921, 1922, 1923 1924, and 1925 the 
membership of the League at the end of the Seventh 
Assembly being thus fifty-six Brazil then gave notice 
of resignation and Costa Rica dropped out about the 
same time owing to difficulties about her subscnption 
On the other hand, Mexico ]omed the League in 1931 
and Turkey and Iraq in 1932, so that the total mem- 
bership at tlie end of the Tlurteenth Assembly (m 
1932) was fifty sevens The most notable absentees 
were then the Umted States, Russia, and Brazil The 


» Made up as follows — 


Belgium 

Bolivia 

British Empire 
Canada 
Australia 
South Africa 
New Zealand 
India 
China 
Cuba 


Original Allttd Members 
rrance 
Greece 
Cuatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Italy 
Japan 
iibena 
Nicaragua 
Panama 


Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Bumania 

Serb-Croat Slovene 
State 
Slam 

Czechoslovakia 

Uruguay 
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Argentine RepubKc, though it never actually resigned 
from the League, had never figured as a full member 
since its delegates ^Talked out of the First Assembly 
in 1920 as result of a j^tty dispute. But in September 
1932 the Government and the Chamber resolved on 
the payment of the country's subscription to the League 
from that time on. The principal qualification for entry 
into the League is that of being a "'fully selLgoveming 
State, Dominion, or Colony,” though one or tv^o of 
the original members, notably India, could hardly 
haTC passed that test. In addition to India the four 
Dominioiis of Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
Isew Zealand came in as full membem independent of 
Great Britain, and the Irish Free State vas admitted 
subsequently (in 1923) on the same basis. 

But the question of whom the League v^as to consist 
is hardly as important as the quesrion of %vhat it was 
to do. That is dearly enough set out in the Covenant 
itself, and nowhere more clearl}' than in the Preamble, 
which defines the League's objects so dearly as to be 
worth reproducing as it stands. 


Original XirMrcJ Mtnim 
Ai^entins Repxjblic Xorroy 
Chile Paraguay 

Cblonibia Persia 

PeBmark Salvador 

Netherlands 


Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Venezuela 


Sitbstcitcri 

Albania, 1920 
Austria., 1920 
Bulgaria, 1920 
Finland, 1920 
Luxemburg:, 1020 
Esthonia, 1921 
Xatvda, 1921 
lithuania^ 1921 


Jy admitted 

Hungary, 1922 
Irish Free State, 1023 
Abyssinia, 1923 
San Bcmingo, 1924 
Germany, 1926 
Mexico, 2931 
Turkey, 2032 
Iraq, 1932 



2Q WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IS 
The High Contracting Parties 

In order to promote international co operation and to aclueve 
international peace and secunty 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war 
by the prescription of open just and honourable relations 
between nations 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among Govern 
ments and 

by the mamtenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations m the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another 

Agree to this Covenant of the league of Nations 

As a general statement of purpose the Preamble serves 
well enough, hut something much more exphcit was 
needed than that After all the Covenant, fanuhar 
though it may be to day simply as the charter of the 
League, rs a bmdmg international treaty, \vhose sig 
natones pledge themselves solemnly to do or not to 
do certam things to take or to refram from taking 
certam action It is in that light that the twenty six 
articles of the Covenant must be read There is no 
need to analyse them m detail here for the remamder 
of this book IS devoted to explammg how the provisions 
of the Covenant are earned out in actual practice 
Summanzed bnefly the contents of the Covenant are 
as follows — 

Articles I to VII deal with conditions of membership of the 
league, with its constitution (Assembly Council and Secre- 
tariat) and with questions of procedure 
Articles VHI and IX pledge signatones to a reduction of 
armaments m general and to certam specific steps to that 
end 

Articles X (which President Wilson always regarded as the 
pivot of the League) binds members to respect and preserve 
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one asother’s independence and so\’€re:gntv against e^mal 
aggrKsion. ^ 

'^Articles XI to XV lay 6ovm altemative pxocednres\to be 
foHo’^red in the case of dentes bets^reen States memfes of 
the League, 

Article XVI prescribes penalties and measures of restraint 
to be in^-oked against any State 'svMdi goes to vr 2 z in ^noiation 
of its Covenant pledges. 

Article X^TI extends the procedure in the esse of disputes 
to non-members of the League. 

Artides X\TII to XXI pro\nde for the publidty of treaties; 
for the leccnsideration of obsolete or non-applicable inter- 
natioiial engagements; and for the abrogation of commitments 
inconststent ^th the Co^*enant, 

Article XXn establishes the mandats system (see Cha^ 
ter Xn). 

Artides XXIII to XXV commit the signatories to co- 
operating on an international scale over a wide held of social 
and humanitarian activities. 

Ardde XXIT deSnes the procedure for the amendment of 
the Covenant itsdf. 

This is, of course, no more than the barest outline 
of the contents of the twenty^-six artides. The serious 
student of the League must examine their text in 
detail, for the Ck^venant is no mere academic and 
idealist manifesto, but a series of definite and specific 
obligations, no less binding than the other sections 
of the Treaty of Ver^iiles, which limit Germany's 
armaments, or fix the frontiers of Poland, or exact 
reparations- Ko analysis of the Covenant ought in 
any case to be regarded as exhaustive, for the Cove- 
nant itself is not exhaustive and was never meant to 
be, K it had to be conceived of as rigidly limiting the 
sphere of activity of the League it might justly be 
condemned as embodying the worst vices of a vrntten 
constitution. Vfhat it does represent is the mrnhnTrm 
advance signatory States were prepared in xgig to 
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make in the direction of international co-operation 
No one can compel any one of them to go beyond the 
Covenant, for there is no overrulmg of mmonties by 
majonties at Geneva Outside the expbat pledges 
embodied in the Covenant every State retains its fuU 
liberty of action On the other hand — and this is much 
the most important side of the question to emphasize 
— States which meet in Coimcil or Assembly at Geneva 
are, of course, perfectly free to take by unanimous 
agreement any land of action that seems wise, whether 
it falls stnctly within the four comers of the Covenant 
or not, though it is not quite clear, strictly speaking, 
how far they would be justified in usmg League 
machinery, notably the Secretanat, for carrying out 
what was not specifically a League decision 
In point of fact it would be hard to find any Article 
m the Covenant to cover what is perhaps the most 
important work the League has yet achieved, the 
preparation and administration of the financial recon- 
struction schemes m Austna, Hungary, and Greece 
It IS as a startmg point, and no more than a staiting- 
pomt, m mtemational co-operation that the Covenant 
must be regarded That was how its actual framers 
at Pans in igig did regard it So far, at least, they 
could see ahead For the rest, the League should shape 
its own course as it lived and worked So, accordingly, 
it IS shapmg it Whether the Covenant is amended 
so as to enlarge the scope of the League’s work, or 
whether the scope is simply enlarged without direct 
reference to the Covenant, matters relatively little, 
though, the adoption of the latter course might leave 
it open for the validity of some particular decision to 
be challenged subsequently The Covenant w’as neces- 
sary, ior no natTOH 'ondtttake 
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and it had to be made perfectly clear to what every 
Member-State was binding itself in entering the League. 
But for the League to regard itself as fettered by what 
was meant to be a diarter of broadening and deve- 
loping action would be fatal. Fortunately no signs of 
such a danger have appeared, and the disquiet caused 
at the Seventh Assembly by a well-intentioned reso- 
lution of Lord Cecil's which seemed to point to some 
limitation of the League's activities showed how im- 
portant delegates felt it to keep every avenue of 
advance and expansion open. 



CHAPTER Iir 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE LEAGUE 


The Assembly — ^The Council — How the Council is chosen — 

The Unanimous Vote — The Language Problem — Technical 
Organizations and Advisory Committees — the Secretariat — 

The League s Finance 

The working machinery of the League is partly what 
the Covenant laid down and partly what practical 
experience has since dictated The Covenant provided 
for three mam wheels in the mechanism, an Assembly, 
a Council, and a permanent Secretanat, and indicated 
how the Assembly and the Council should be con- 
stituted and the Secretanat appomted Practical 
expenence has shown that, while these three bodies 
are, and must be, the chief instruments of the League's 
activity, a field of work so wide and vaned makes 
expert advice on many questions essential, and there 
has, therefore, been built up a senes of techmcal 
committees (on financial and economic problems, 
transit questions, health, and so forth), each of them 
served by a corresponding tedimcal section of the 
Secretanat, to advise the Council on particular ques- 
tions Smce the advice is practically always taken, 
the committees tend to have in effect the status of 
autonomous bodies reaching what are in practice final 
conclusions on the questions they handle 
The vital difference betiveen the Assembly and the 
Council is that the former consists of representatives 
of all States members of the League, and the latter of 
representatives, onginally of only eight, later of ten, 
and later still of fourteen. States To the Assembly 
each State may send three delegates, though the whole 
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delegation casts only a single vote. Most States in 
addition send three or four delegates-substitute, for 
there is heavy committee-work to he got through when 
the Assembl5’‘ is sitting, and a delegation of oidy three 
members is hardly equal to the strain. The British 
delegation, for example, to a League Assembly, usuall}’' 
consists of three full delegates, three or four substitute- 
delegates, and a certain number of expert advisers from 
the various Government Departments in ^Vhitehall, 
together ^vith private secretaries, t5q)ists, and one or 
two messengers — ^the total contingent, including all 
grades, numbering perhaps thirty to forty persons. 

'Every country appoints its delegates in its o^^^l 
way. In practically ever^’' case the Prime Slinister 
nominates them, and it is understood that while the 
speech of a delegate from an Assembly platform need 
not be held to commit the Government represented to 
the \iews expressed, the vote given by a delegation 
on any question is given on behalf of its Government. 
There is, therefore, room for a certain play of individual 
opinion within a delegation — Germany, for example, 
used regularly to include in her delegation represen- 
tatives of four political parties — ^but at the same time 
the essential principle that the Assembly is a body of 
responsible delegates speaking in the name of their 
respective Governments is maintained. For that prin- 
ciple to be as effective as it should be it is clearly 
necessarj’^ that the head of the delegation at rate 
should be a Cabinet ^linister fuUj^ cognizant of the 
mind of his Ministerial colleagues. As t h i n gs are there 
is hardly a Foreign Slinister in Europe — considerations 
of distance apply in other cases — ^'ho does not to-da}’' 
consider it an essential part of his duty to attend the 
League Assembly each September. 
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Under the Covenant (Article VII) women are quail* 
fied equally with men to hold any position m the 
League, including that of delegate at the Assembly 
It was not, however, tiU 1929 that any State (Lithuama 
was the pioneer) sent a woman as full delegate to the 
Assembly, though Great Bntam, Austraha Rumama, 
and the three Scandinavian conntnes regularly included 
a woman among their delegates substitute 
The Assembly meets regularly at Geneva every 
September Its first busmess is to verify the credentials 
of all the delegates, 1 e to make sure that they have 
been appomted m proper form by their Governments, 
and elect a President for the month s sessions The 
first week or so of the discussions is devoted mainly 
to considermg a report by the Secretary General on 
the work of the Council which means in effect the 
whole work of the League m the twelve months just 
concluded At the same tune the busmess of the 
Assembly is shared out among six^ large committees, 
on each of which every delegation is entitled to a 
place, whose busmess is to thrash out each subject m 
detail and report finally to the full Assembly, wbidi 
can usually accept tlie conclusions as they stand, 
thereby saving itself a great deal of time and trouble 
The SIX classes of questions dealt with by the six 
committees are (ivith slight variations from year to 
year) — 

I Legal and Constitutional quotations 

II The Leagues Technical Organuations (eg the Eco* 

nonuc Health and Transit Commissions) 

III Disannament 
rv The League’s Budget 
V Humanitarian questions 
VX Political qjaestions l.mcluding mandates) 
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Questions can be placed on the Assembly agenda at 
the request of a Government, or by the Council, or 
b}^ decision of the Assembly itself, or as a legacy from 
the preceding Assembly. 

Though the Assembly may be likened roughly to a 
Parhament, and the Council to a Cabinet, the analogy 
can easily be misleading and must not be pressed. 
Some questions (e.g. the admission of new members) 
are assigned by the Covenant definitely to the Assembly 
and some {e.g. mandates) definitely to the Council, 
while some (e.g. amendments of the Covenant) call 
for action by both bodies. As a matter of practice 
the Coimcil tends to become very much the executive 
of the Assembty, for the simple reason that it is small 
enough to meet often and be called together in case 
of need at short notice, ^vhile so large a body as the 
Assembly is never likely to sit, except in some case 
of specif emergency, oftener than once a year. The 
great value of the Assembly is as a forum of free and 
public discussion — in its first thirteen sessions it has 
never held a private sitting — and most of its decisions 
take the form of a recommendation to the Council to 
get some desired action taken. 

The Council itself is limited in numbers, partly in 
the interest of convenience and efficiency and partly 
to give the more important States a predominance 
which they do not enjo}^ in the Assembly, where every 
State sends three delegates and every delegation has 
one vote. In the Coimcil, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Germany have permanent seats, and a 
certain number of other members are elected annually 
. by the Assembly. The expedient of putting all States 
on the same level in the Assembly, but giving the 
greater ones the advantage of permanent plac^ in 
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the Counci], is a little like that adopted by the framers 
of the Constitution of the Umted States, who gave 
each State, great or small two seats in the Senate, 
but provided that representation in the House should 
be on the basis of population 

Under the Covenant the "non permanent" members 
of the Council, i e those elected annually by the 
Assembly, were to be four in number, and the first four 
— ^Belgium, Spam, Brazil, and Greece — ^ivere actually 
named in the Covenant itself At the First Assembly 
m 1920, China was substituted for Greece At the 
Second Assembly all the four non pennanent members 
then sittmg were re-elected At the Third their 
number was mcreased from four to six, Belgium, 
Spam, Brazil and Chma being re elected and Sweden 
and Uruguay added At the Fourth Czechoslovakia 
was substituted for China, and at the Fifth and 
Sixth the SIX then sittmg were re elected It was 
never mtended that the permanent members of the 
Council should all be Alhed Powers, as they in fact 
were till September 1926 In that month the entry of 
Germany with a permanent seat on the Council 
broke what was sometunes termed "the nng of 
victors," and the intention has always been that if 
and when the United States and Russia join the 
League each of them will occupy a pennanent 
Counal seat 

At the Seventh Assembly, m 1926, the constitution 
of the Council was radically changed, as a result of 
the demand of Spam, Brazil, and other States for 
permanent seats simultaneously wath the grant of one 
to Germany That demand could not be conceded, 
but m an endeavour to meet the desires of the Powers 
in question it w^ decided to increase the number of 
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non-pennanent members of the Cotmcil from six to 
nine, to arrange that each member should sit for three 
years and that three should retire each 3^ear, and that 
outgoing members should not be re-eligible during the 
ensuing three years unless the Assembty by a t^vo- 
thirds vote decreed otherwise. This possibiht}^ of re- 
eligibilitj^ for a second consecutive term (or more) 
would, it was hoped, satisfy the claimants to per- 
manent seats bj’ giving them instead what came to 
be called “semi-permanent” seats, tenable so long as 
two-thirds of the Assembly approved. As things toned 
out, howe%"er, Brazil and Spain gave notice of with- 
drawal from the League in spite of everything, and 
Poland alone, at the elections of 1926, was awarded 
the badge of re-eligibilit}’' (which in all subsequent 
j^ears ^vas to be awarded at the end, not at the be- 
ginning, of a State's term of office). Spain, how’ever, 
withdrew her resignation in 192S before it had become 
effective, and was elected a non-permanent member of 
the Council in the same 3’ear, 

As a matter of actual practice certain groups of 
States have come to enjoy a tacitly acknowledged 
right to have one or more representatives always on 
the CouncD. The Latin-ALmerican countries, for example, 
expect to have one of their number elected eveiy^ year, 
so that there are always three of them on the Council; 
the three Little Entente States (Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia; and Rumania) get elected in turn; and there 
is another less clearlj’^ defined group of smaller European 
States (the Scandinaraan Powers, Holland and Fin- 
land) which regularly has one member on the CouncO. 
This systtm, which has growm np gradually’’ and with- 
out definite design, has unfortunate features, for it 
tends to mean that States not falling within any 
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recognized group (e g Greece or Portugal) never stand 
mu(^ chance of election 

The Council used to meet regularly four times a year, 
in March, June, September, and December, but from 
1929 the number of regular meetings has been reduced 
to three (m January, May, and September), this bemg 
usually found adequate, the more so smce an increas* 
mg proportion of the League's work is now earned out 
by expert committees Special meetmgs can be, and 
are. summoned when necessary The different members 
of the Council preside m rotation at successive sessions 
Most of the busmess is conducted m public with the 
Press of the world present, though the Council has 
always the nght to sit m pnvate, and regularly does 
so when dealmg with certain kinds of busmess It is 
clearly inconvenient, for example, when some impor- 
tant appomtment is being made, to discuss the per- 
sonal merits and dements of the different candidates 
in public 

While the actual membership of the Council is at 
present fourteen, there is frequently a larger number 
of representatives than that at the table, for under 
Article IV of the Covenant any I-eague State is entitled 
to sit during a discussion of any question speaally 
affecting it Thus when the reconstruction of Austna 
\vas under consideration, there appeared at the Council 
table representatives not only of Austna itself, but 
of the neighbouring Little Entente States, Czecho- 
slovakia and Rumama (which were not at that time 
members of the Council) and Jugoslavia Non members 
like Turkey (before it joined the League) have also sat 
temporarily on the Council durmg the discussion of 
differences that have ansen between them and a State 
member of the League, and in igjz a notable precedent 
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was set when a representative of the United States 
accepted an imitation to join the Council during its 
consideration of the Sino- Japanese dispute. 

In both Assembly and Council decisions, except on 
secondar}^ points like questions of procedure, must be 
unanimous. Such a stipulation may seem a fatal bar 
to effective argument. On that there are two comments 
to be made. In the first place the pro%dsion is inevit- 
able. Without it there would have been no League at 
all, for no State would have been ready to join if 
there were any possibility^ of its being coerced by a 
majority vote of its fellow-members into doing some- 
thing it preferred not to do. That is true of every 
international conference. At the Washington Arms 
Conference in 1921-22, for example, President Harding 
pointed out that what had been achieved had been, 
and could only have been, achieved by^ the free agree- 
ment of every State concerned. It is the same in the 
Assembly* and the Council of the League. Problems 
are thrashed out till general agreement can be reached. 
Concessions are made by one State, the moral pressure 
of public opinion is brought to bear on another, and 
when in the end, after agreement has been definitety 
established, a vote is taken, it serves as little more 
than a convenient means of registering the conclusions 
reached in the discussion. In the Council every’' de- 
cision, except on questions of procedure, has to be 
unanimous. In the Assembly the principal exception 
to the unanimity^ rule is the provision whereby a t\vo- 
thirds majority^ is sufficient to elect new members of 
the League. 

The language difficulty is, of course, bound to be 
perpetual at Geneva. Fortunately there are two lan- 
guages, English and French, which hold an admitted 
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predominance in the ^^orld, and they have been adopted 
as the two official languages of the League That m^ns 
that every speech is delivered m one of those tongues 
and translated into the other by a member of the 
League’s remarkably competent corps of interpreters 
Similarly, every document issued by the League appears 
both in English and French Taking the Assembly as 
a ■whole, French is much more often heard than 
lish, the principal English speeches commg from repre- 
sentatives of the British Empire, the Scandinavian 
countnes, China and Japan There is a provision that 
any delegate may speak m his own tongue if he him 
self provides an interpreter who will translate mto 
either Enghdi or French Occasional advantage has 
been taken of this by Spanish, Austnan (German- 
speaking), Insh, and Abyssmian delegates Dr Strese- 
mann habitually made his principal speeches m Ger- 
man, though he used English on occasion in the Council 
The remarkable mvention of simultaneous translation, 
whereby delegates can put on earphones and listen 
to an interpretation m English while a speaker is 
actually addressing them m French, and vice versa, 
may before long supersede the ordinary translation at 
the end of speeches altogether 
The Council, while it consists always of representa- 
tives of the fourteen Member-States, does not always 
consist of the same persoruilities, for though each State 
naturally tnes to send the same representative every 
tune, that is not always possible Changes of Govern- 
ment m a country commonly mean a change in League 
representation, and even the same Government often 
changes its delegate Great Bntain, for example, has 
been variously represented— under the Coalition Gov- 
ernment by I^rd Balfour, Mr. Fisher, and Mr, Harms 
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worth; under the Labour Government by Lord 
Parmoor and Mr. Henderson; xmder the different 
Conservative Governments of Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. Baldwin by Viscount Cecil, Mr. Edward Wood, 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain; and under the National 
Government of 1031 by Sir John Simon. 

Council members, moreover, though all e^erienced 
diplomatists, are not technical experts, and when 
technical questions have to be handled, as they con- 
stant!}^ have, expert advice is usually needed. That 
is supplied by what are known as the League’s "Tech- 
nical Organizations,’’ a series of very competent com- 
mittees, including among their members some of the 
first authorities in the world on the subjects ^th 
which they deal. Two of these committees, the Per- 
manent Ad\dsory Commission on Armaments and the 
Mandates Commission, axe definitely provided for in 
Articles IX and XXil of the Covenant, and a number 
of others — those, for example, on financial and eco- 
nomic questions, on transit questions, public health, 
the dangerous drug traffic, the traffic in women and 
children — ^have been created to assist the League in 
discharging the duties devohing on it in these various 
fields imder Aiticle XXIH. Yet another committee, 
that on intellectual co-operation, is the outcome of 
a decision of the Second Assembty that the League 
should venture spontaneously into this new sphere of 
actinty. In point of fact some of the most important 
work the League has ever done has been carried through 
almost entirely by one or other of the technical com- 
mittees. That is most notably the case with the recon- 
struction schemes in Austria, Hungary, and Greece, 
all the details of w'hich were worked out by the Finan- 
cial Commission, though all final decisions were taken 

c 
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by and with, the authority of the Council, which had, 
moreover to deal with certain defimtely political diffi 
culties that arose 

The machinery of the League (daregarding for the 
moment the International Labour Organiiation and 
the Permanent Court of International Justice) consists, 
then, of — 

An Assembly comprising three delegates from each 
State member of the League, 

A Council comprising one representative from each 
of fourteen States 

A number of techmcal advisory commissions, and 

A permanent Secretanat, on whose ceaseless if un 
obtrusive activities Assembly, Council, and com 
missions all depend for the success of their owm 
endeavours 


The Secretanat is the distmctive feature of the 
Le^ue Nothing like it has ever e’sisted before m the 
mtemational sphere The precedent for its creation 
may be said to have been set to some extent by the 
tempora^ secretanat created in connection vnth the 
Supreme! War Council of the Alhes m the later stages 
of the war But the precedent was not followed closely^ 

f Tar Council secretanat consisted of officials from 
ber of different nations lent by them and working 
er temporanly at Versailles It was suggested 
t that the League Secretanat should be con- 
d on much the same Imes Other, and unques- 
tionably iviser, counsels, however, prevailed, and the 
Secretanat as it exists to-day is somethmg mudi more 
than a collection of national umts It is itself a remark- 
able and imique international unit Its members, from 
the Secretary General dowmvards^ are the servants of 
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the League of Nations and of no one else. They are 
dra\ra from practically every nation included in the 
League, and from at least one, the United States, still 
outside it. When you enter the hall of the large hotel 
on the shore of Lake Geneva where the Secretariat is 
housed, the first man (or for that matter woman) you 
meet is likely to be an Italian, the second a Japanese, 
the third a Canadian, the fourth a Spaniard, the fifth 
a Czechoslovakian, and so forth. All of them retain 
their own nationality, but none of them owns an}^ 
official allegiance to the Government of his country. 
Their allegiance is to the League alone. They are 
appointed by the League and paid by the League, and 
their first and last duty is to do the League's work. 
In their day-to-day activity they work side by side 
as servants of the League, with differences of nationality 
almost wholly forgotten. Rarely will tw^o Englishmen, 
or two Frenchmen, or two members of any other 
nationality be found w^orldng together (except that 
an official usually prefers, as a matter of convenience, 
to have a secretary of his owm nationality). The head 
of one particular section, for example, is a Frenchman, 
who has as the principal members of his stafi a Greek, 
an Italian, an Englishman, a Swiss, and a Czecho- 
slovakian. In all other sections the same mixture of 
nationalities exists. The result is a constant and in- 
valuable interchange of points of view and the steady 
development of something like a real international 
outlook. 

The work of the Secretariat in relation to the League 
may be compared broadly to the work of the Govern- 
ment Departments in \Vhitehall in relation to the 
British Parliament and Cabinet. Every decision of the 
League, and every duty laid on it by the Covenant, 
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involves a large amount of correspondence and ad* 
mimstrative work, and for that the Secretanat is 
responsible It is, of course, divided up into depart- 
ments, of which the principal are (m October 1932) 
PoUtical, \wth a Japanese at its head, Financial, under 
an Englishman, Economic under an Italian, Health 
under a Pole, Soaal Questions under a Suede, In 
formation (le Press Publicity) under a Frenchman, 
Legal under a Uruguayan, and Disarmament under 
a Greek The first Secretary General (the chief ofRcial 
of the League), Sir Enc Drummond, was appomted by 
an Annexe of the Covenant itself He is responsible 
for appomtmg members of the Secretanat, subject to 
the approval of the Council Joseph Avenol 
(French) was chosen to succeed Sir Enc in 1932 
All this, of course, means money There are the 
Secretanat salanes to be paid There is a large sum 
for travelling expenses, not merely for Secretariat 
members visiting other countries on League busmess, 
but for members of League Commissions who have to 
come to Geneva or some other centre to sit There is 
the rent of buildmgs, or its equivalent, the interest on 
loans raised to buy buildmgs There is a formidable 
item for cablmg and postage and prmtmg, and there 
are numberless lesser expenses Altogether it is aston- 
ishing that the League manages to spend as httle 
as it does, the total of its budget expenditure for 1931, 
mcludmg the whole cost of the International Labour 
Organization and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, bemg 31,637,501 gold francs, or £1,265000. 
(The figure for 1932 was lower so far as the League s 
ordinary work was concerned, hut higher as a whole 
because of the special costs of the Disarmament Con- 
ference Owmg to that, and the difference of exdiange 
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due to Great Britain’s abandonment of the gold stan- 
dard, 1932 cannot be taken as a typical year.) 

The annual expenditure, whatever it may be, has 
to be raised by contributions from the States, at 
present {1932) Mty-seven, belonging to the League. 
But clearly the expense could not be shared equall}-. 
To expect the same subscription from Albania and 
Great Britain would be little short of fantastic. At 
the same time it is no easy matter to decide how far 
and in what proportion contributions should vary. 
The scale at present in operation was framed by a 
strong committee appointed by the Assembly, and 
has been accepted as reasonable by each member of 
the League. Each State is rated at a certain number 
of units, ranging, as things stand, from 105 in the case 
of Great Britain down to i in the case of Albania, 
San Domingo, and one or two other penniless States. 
As examples of intermediate ratings it may be men- 
tioned that France pays 79 units, Italy 60, China 46, 
Spain 40, Poland 32, South Africa 15, New Zealand 
and Turkey 10, Nonvay 9, Persia 5, Abyssinia 2, 
and Panama i. The value of a unit represents, of 
course, the total expenditure divided by the total 
number of units (both of w^hich may vary from year 
to year). For 1931 the total expenditure was, as already 
stated, ;£i,265,ooo and the total number of units 986. 
Each imit, therefore, has the value of a little over 
£1,200, and Great Britain’s contribution of 105 units 
works out at an expenditure in sterling of about 
£134,000. It may be mentioned for purposes of com- 
parison that the cost to the Exchequer of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington in 1930-31 
was £138,698, and tlmt the upkeep of the battleship 
Hood runs to about £450,000 a year. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE LEAGUE AND LABOUR 


The International Xabnur Organization — How It was 
created — Its Constitution — Its Functwos — Its Methods— 

Its Achievements 

The League of Nations Budget, as has been shofwn 
already, covers not only the manifold activities of the 
League proper (as it is commonly conceived), but also 
the International Labour Organization and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice Strictly speak- 
ing both Labour Orgamzation and Court are mtegral 
parts of the League, but they are both autonomous, the 
Labour Organization being subject to no sort of control, 
except m the matter of finance, by the Assembly or 
Council of the League, and the Court, as might be 
expected of a judiaal body, being similarly mdependent 
The Permanent Court, as will be seen m the foliowing 
chapter, was created by the League The Labour 
Organization was not It is separate from the League 
not only m operation but m ongin The only reference 
to It m the Covenant is contamed m that clause in 
Article XXIII whereby League members agree that 
they will 

“endeavour to secure and maintain lair and humane con 
ditions of labour for men women and children both in their 
own countnes and m all countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and for that purpose will 
establish and maintain the necessary mtematianal orgamza 
tions 

As a matter of fact the necessary organizations were 
already established, on paper at any rate, when the 
League came mto existence, or, rather, the birth of the 
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two institutions, the political and the industrial, was 
simultaneous, for while Articles 1-26 of the Treaty of 
Versailles brought the League of Nations into being, 
another and longer section of the Treaty, consisting 
of Articles 387-426, provided for the creation of a 
permanent Labour Organization to which all original 
and future members of the League should belong. 
All members of the League are therefore members of 
the I.L.O. 

The constitution of the I.L.O. roughly corresponds 
to that of the League, as the follo^ving comparison 
%villshow: — 

League, I.L.O. 

Assembly General Conference 

Council Governing Body 

Secretariat International Labour Office 

Before details of the LL.O.'s constitution are con- 
sidered its essential difference from the League must 
be realized. The League, it has been seen, consists 
entirely of the representatives of Governments. The 
Labour Organization strikes a new note in international 
associations by bringing together on an equal footing 
representatives of Governments, representatives of em- 
ployers, and representatives of Labour. In the General 
Conference (corresponding to the League Assembly) 
there sit four delegates from each State, two of them 
representing the respective Govenunents and one each 
the employers and the workers, the t^vo latter being 
appointed by the Governments in agreement with 
the principal employers^ and workers' organizations 
in their country. The Governing Body (corresponding 
to the League Council) consists of twenty-four persons, 
of whom twelve represent Governments, six employers, 
'and six labour. The latter are elected by the employers’ 
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atvd workers’ delegates to the General Conference The 
former consist of nominees of the eight pnnapal States 
(it IS for the League Council to deade, in case of need, 
which these are) and another four chosen by the full 
body of Government delegates (other than those of the 
eight States mentioned above) to the General Con- 
ference It null be seen that an analogy is thus estab- 
lished wth the permanent and non-permanent members 
of the League Council The International Labour Office 
corresponds to the League Secretanat and fulfils much 
the same functions Its head is tenned Director, the 
first holder of that office bemg M Albert Thomas, 
Munster of Munitions in France for some time during 
the nar On his death m 1932, the Deputy-Director, 
Mr Harold Butler, formerly a British civil servant, was 
appomted to succeed him The Labour Office is now 
by far the best stocked repository of mdustnal informa- 
tion m the world, and its monthly Int^rmUonal Labour 
Ranew and weekly Indusinal and Labour hifomialton 
are proportionately valuable It also publishes from 
tune to time comprehensive reports on many aspects of 
industry, compiled from an mtemational standpoint 
The Organization’s mam work, for whidi the col- 
lection and collation of world information is an essential 
preliminary, consists m the frammg and the adoption 
at its annual conferences of "Conventions” on mdustnal 
questions or of "Recommendations” as to the nature 
and arm of domestic legislation in the different cotmtnes 
Of these the Conventions are the more important They 
are not m themselves bmdmg on Governments and 
clearly could not be, smee they can be adopted by a 
two-thirds majority of a body only half of whose 
members are Government delegates, but every Govern- 
ment IS pledged (by Article 405 of the Treaty of 
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Versailles) to bring a Draft Convention ■within -twelve 
months, or in exceptional cases eighteen months, 
"before the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation 
or other action." It is clearly intended that Conventions 
shall be ratified, and the legislation of the different 
cotmtries brought into conformity with them, but aU a 
Government is actua% pledged to do is to suhmii all 
Conventions to its legislative authority. It is not imder 
even a moral obligation to work for their adoption, 
except in so far as its delegates may have voted for 
them at the Conference where they were approved, but 
once they are adopted it is under a quite specific obliga- 
tion to enforce them. The Convention, when ratified, 
becomes, in effect, a Treaty. 

A Recommendation, equally with a Draft Convention, 
has to be laid before the competent authority ^thin 
eighteen months. But it has not to be ratified; the State 
has only to inform the Secretary-General of the League 
of the action taken. Thus whilst a Convention when 
ratified imposes a binding obligation, a Recommenda- 
tion is to be taken rather as a guide in the passing of 
national legislation. 

Down to the end of 1932, 16 General Conferences had 
been held and 33 Conventions approved. The most 
important of them dealt with the following subjects: — 

J919. Eight-hour day and forty-eight-hour week; employ- 
ment of women before and after child-birth; em- 
ployment of women at night; minimum age of entry 
into industry; night-work of young persons. 

1920. Various aspects of conditions of emplo5ment at sea. 

1921. Use of white lead in painting; various aspects of 

conditions in agricultural employment; weekly rest 
days. 

1923. Systems of inspection. 
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J925 Women s compensation, night-work m bakenes 

1926 Repatriation of wrecked seamen 

1927 Health msarance 

1928 Mintmnm ^vage-fixing macbmery 

1929 Protection of doclcers against accidents 

1930 Forced labonr hours ot ^TOIk in shops and offices 

1931 Hours of woilr m coal mines 

1932 Minimum age of entry into non industrial employ- 

ment 

Since 1925 a procedure has been m vogue whereby 
every subject of a con\ention is discussed m two sue 
cessive years In the first year it is debated on general 
lines, usually on the basis of memoranda prepared by 
the Labour Office and a questionnaire on particular 
points IS drafted and addressed to all Governments 
Their replies are recened and tabulated by the Office, 
and m the hght of them the actual convention i» framed 
and adopted (or rejected) 

The ratification of Conventions is never a very rapid 
process, even when they are non-contentious, and some 
of the I L O Conventions have caused subsequent mis- 
givings even to Governments whose delegates have 
voted for them So it came about that at the end of 
1926 the British Government whilst it had ratified m all 
eleven Conventions, had ratified neither of the two 1919 
Conventions on hours and on rest at child birth {the 
“Maternity Convention '* as it is commonly called), nor 
the White Lead Paint Convention The record of other 
countnes is in some cases better, m others worse, and 
not the least of the duties of the labour Office is to keep 
constantly before Governments their duty m the matter 
of ratification That real progress has been made is, 
however, sho%vn by the fact that m October 1921 the 
total of ratifications formally registered was 30, at the 
end of 1922 it was 63, at the end of J923 jt was 92, at 
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the end of 1924 it was 142; at the end of 1925 it was 
185; in September 1926 it was 212; by September 
1932 the total had reached 479. 

It is not to be expected that the Labour Organization 
should in its earl5i’ stages do a great deal to change 
the industrial conditions in countries where, as in Great 
Britain, high standards have already been achieved. 
\'\Tiat is hoped is that through the working of the 
IX.O. conditions in backward countries, particular^ in 
the Far East, maj*- be gradually levelled up. That, in 
point of fact, is actually happening, Japan, India, China, 
and Persia have all proved responsive not merely to the 
influence of the annual I.L.O. Conferences, but to the 
friendly and semi-official representations of the Labour 
Office, In India hours of labour have been materiaU}* 
shortened and the minimum age for the employment 
of children raised {from nine to twelve). In Japan, 
similarly, the empIojTnent of children tmder twelve has 
been prohibited. In China hours and age decrees have 
been promulgated, but in the present political state of 
the coimtry the enforcement of an\' such measures is 
difficult. In Persia the conditions of child labour have 
been greatly improved. 

Like the League, the Labour Organization has 
equipped itself with a number of expert committees to 
study particular questions, notably the Joint ^Maritime 
Commission (on labour conditions at sea), the Commis- 
sion on Unemployment, the Permanent Emigration 
Commission, the Ad\isorj’' Committee on Agriculture, 
the Committees on Social Insurance and Industrial 
Hygiene, the Committee on Native Labour. In addition, 
the Oi^anization co-operates actively vdth a number of 
League Committees. It has, for example, a representa- 
tive on the Mandates Commission and the Committee 
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on Intellectual Co-operation While the Temporary 
Mixed Armaments Commission ^\as m existence the 
Labour Organization supplied six of its members It 
also took over bodily from the League in 1924 responsi- 
bihty for the refugee -work earned on till that time for 
the League by Dr Nansen 

Again like the League, the International Labour 
Organization cannot be successful in its efforts to 
‘ level up” conditions of labour unless it has the support 
of an mformed public opmion in the advanced and also, 
in some degree at least, m the backward countnes But 
even as thmgs are the general discussions at the Labour 
Conferences, earned on by the persons actually respon- 
sible for framing and adrainistermg vndustnal regula- 
tions m different countnes, are of great and mcreasing 
value, and may often be as important in their ultimate 
effects as the adoption of formal Conventions 



CHAPTER V 


THE COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 

Its Origin — Appointment of Judges — Compulsory Juris* 
diction — Advisory Opinions — Great Powers before the 
Court 

The third of the main organisms of which the League 
of Nations consists is the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, established since 1922 in the building 
known as the Peace Palace at The Hague. The Court, 
unlike the League and the Labour Organization, was 
not a direct creation of the Covenant or of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Article XIV of the Covenant provided that 
plans for the establishment of such a Court should be 
formulated and submitted by the League Council to 
League members. The work was put in hand in time 
for the full statutes of the Court to be approved by the 
Assembly of 1920, and the first judges were elected 
during lie Assembly of 1921, with the result that the 
Court itself came formally into existence in January 
1922. 

The Permanent Court, therefore, was created directly 
by the League, and it is doubtful whether it could have 
been created in any other way. More than one previous 
attempt had been made, but aU had broken do^vn 
through failure to agree on the method of the appoint- 
ment of judges. The Great Powers always insisted on 
a predominant voice in the election, a claim which the 
smaller States would never consent to recognize. The 
establishment of the League, mth its extensive pro- 
visions for the settlement of disputes mthout war, 
first of all re-emphasized the need for an International 
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Court of Justice, secondly, did much to create an 
atmosphere m which agreement on such matter as 
the appomtment of judges was likely to be reached 
and thirdly, provided a practical and generally accepted 
method for carrying the election through Tint method 
consisted in separate and simultaneous elections by the 
League Council, in which at that tune the Great Powers 
held Jour out of eight places, and by the Assembly, m 
which all States were on an equahty Only those candi- 
dates chosen by both bodies were to be declared elected, 
and the votmg was to contmue till Council and Assembly 
were agreed on all the judges The arrangement worked 
with unexpected smoothness Eleven judges had to be 
appomted and nine names were found to figure on the 
first hsts both of Council and Assembly, whose 
members were votmg simultaneously m different 
buildings m Geneva Agreement on the two remaining 
judges and the four deputy judges was quickly reached 
and the machmery for the Court was complete when 
the 1921 Assembly rose When the second election took 
place, m 1930, the number of judges had been mcreased 
from eleven to fifteen and very surprisingly the Counal 
and the Assembly, votmg separately, were agreed on 
the first ballot as to how fourteen out of the fifteen 
places should be filled After that, rather cunously, 
eleven ballots were needed before any candidate for the 
one remaining place secured the necessary majority m 
both Assembly and Coimcil 
The Court, as has been said, is established at The 
Hague, a course dictated by consideration partly for 
the great traditions of Putdi junsprudence and partly 
for the American donors of the Peace Palace In the 
opinion of many it would have been better to mass all 
the League institutions at Geneva, and the choice of 
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The Hague has created in some minds a confusion 
betw^een the Court and the old Hague arbitration 
panels, with which it has no connection at all. But 
experience has shown that there is, in fact, a good deal 
to be said for the detachment of the Court from 
Genera, for it serves to emphasize the fact that when 
the League Coimcil seeks the ComCs advice on a 
question of law it is addressing itself to a body whose 
independence is bej^ond challenge and w^hich no one 
will suspect of being influenced for a moment by any 
views expressed at Geneva. The Court to-day consists 
of a bench of fifteen judges, with a registrar and certain 
other oflScials, who are paid adequate salaries out of 
League funds. The judges have no coimection vdih any 
Government and in no sense represent their countiy. 
The Court has regular terms and is regarded as in 
perpetual session, so that cases can 01^3^3 be heard 
at short notice. Decisions are given, as in practically 
all Courts of Appeal, by a majorit}' vote. 

Onl3^ Governments can appear as parties before the 
Court. If an indi\ddxial has an international grievance 
he must persuade his Government to espouse his cause. 
(This happened in 1924 in the case of a Greek subject 
who desired to make claims against the British Govern- 
ment as mandatory of Palestine. The Greek Govern- 
ment appeared before the Court on his behalf.) Under 
the original constitution of the Court onl}’' those cases 
came before it which both parties to the dispute agreed 
to submit. One part3% that is to say, had no power to 
compel the other to go before the Court if it preferred 
not to. That, however, is rapidly changing. In the first 
place it is now becoming increasingly the practice to 
insert in international treaties a clause providing that 
any dispute about the interpretation of the treaty shall 
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be settled by the Permanent Court In the second place, 
and much more important, more than half the States 
m the League have now signed, and most of them have 
ratified, what is knoum as the Optional Clause m the 
Court’s statutes, thereby binding themselves, subject 
to reciprocity (i e in relation to any other State which 
has also signed the clause) always to accept the Court's 
ruling m regard to a given class of cases— those, 
namely, which are known technically as justiaable, 
and which have to do with questions of fact, or the 
interpretation of a treaty, or the assessment of damages 
where an illegal act is proved to have been committed 
By September 1932 all European States except Turkey 
(1 e 29) had signed the clause, out of these, 25 had 
ratified it and 14 League members outside Europe had 
contracted the same voluntary obbgation Some 
States signed with reservations, the most important 
being those of Great Bntam and the Dominions (except 
Ireland), which stipulated that no member of the 
Bntish Commonwealth should be entitled to cite 
another before the Court, any dispute ansmg between 
them bemg better dealt with by other machmeiy 
within the circle of the Empire 
Reference to disputes suitable for decision by the 
Court needs a word of explanation The Court exists to 
mterpret and administer law Normally, therefore, it 
deals only with questions which anse out of an alleged 
breach of international law or of a definite treaty 
obligation and one or two other classes of justiaable 
disputes, but the judges are entitled, at the request of 
bo A parties to a dispute, to give an "equity" ruling on 
broader grounds — the words of the statute, to 
decide ex aeqtto ei bono But even that is far from cover- 
ing the whole field of international disputes Jlany of 
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the questions referred to the League for settlement, 
e.g, the di\"feion of Upper Silesia, the Greco-Bxdgaxian 
dispute, or the Z^Ianchurian affiair in 1931, the Court 
would not in Qie \iew of most authorities be competent 
to handle. 

As to the Court and its actual work, the fifteen judges 
hold office for nine years, vacancies occurring thmngh 
death or retirement being filled (by the usual joint 
election hy Cormcdi and Assembly) as they arise. The 
bench consisted in 1932 of the following jurists: — 

il, Adatci (Japan) 

Senor Altamira y Crevea (Spain) 

Signor AnnlotU (Italv) 

Senor de Bustamente (Cuba) 

Jonkheer ^‘azl Eysinga (Holland) 

M. Fromageot (France) 

Senor Guerrero (SaI\-ador) 

S& Cecil Hnrst (Great Britafal 
F. B, Kellogg (United States) 

M, Xegnlesco (Rumania^ 

Baron Rolin-Jacqnein\'i:s {Belgium) 

Count Rostworonrski poiand) 

Dr. Scbu eking (Germany) 

Senor Uiratia (Colombia) 

Wang Chang-hui (Cbina) 

It must be repeated that none of the judges is iu any 
sense the representaike of his country. That explains 
why it was possible for the Council and Assemblj' to 
include an American citizen (Dr, John Bassett itoore) 
in the first bench of judges in 192X and why 3 Ir. F. B, 
Kellogg, the former Secretary of State, and joint-author 
of the Briand-Kellogg Pact, was chosen at the election 
of 1930. 

The main business of the Court has been twofold — 
the settlement of actual disputes referred to it direct. 
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and the formulation of advisory opinions on questions 
submitted to it by the League Council The latter 
have been the more numerous and may play quite as 
large a part m the settlement of a dispute Down to 
October 1933 the Court had given twenty three 
advisory opimons and seventeen judgments Among the 
former the most important was a deasion, which ended 
a protracted controversy between Great Britain and 
France, on the question whether the conscription by 
France of British subjects in French protectorates 
(Morocco and Turns) could be regarded as falling within 
the domestic jurisdiction of France The Bntish 
Attorney General appeared at The Hague to support 
the Bntish contention, which ivas upheld by the 
Court France thereupon came to tenns on the mam 
issue 

In the case of the ss Wxmhledon in 1923 (the issue 
being whether, in spite of the Ifael Canal having heen 
declared by the Treaty of Versailles open to the ships 
of all nations Germany was justified on grounds of 
neutrahty m refusing passage to a vessel laden witli 
arms for Poland which was then at war with Russia), 
a German judge took his seat on the bench, in accord 
ance wuth the regulation by whidi everj^ party to a 
dispute before the Court is entitled to have one of its 
own nationals on the bench Tlie case was brought by 
the A^ed Powers and the verdict went agamst Germany 
(then not a member of the League) by nine votes to 
three 

Great Bntam, as the mandatoiy for Iraq appeared 
before the Court in 1923 to argue in favour of the 
League Council s competence to determine the frontier 
betiveen Turkey and Iraq imder the Treaty of Lausanne 
Two cases in which the Court gave adiisoiy opmions 
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in favour of Germany against Poland have also some 
significance. 

Though the Permanent Court has not so far had to 
handle any question of the first magnitude (though 
the Austro-German Anschluss question perhaps 
falls into that catagory), its position as the ultimate 
tribunal of appeal in ail international controversies 
that can be decided on legal grounds is firmly estab- 
lished, and the Court is held in as much respect 
in America as in Erurope. It may be mentioned 
that the statutes were so dra\vn that membership is 
open not merely to all States members of the League, 
but to any non-members appearing in the first Annexe 
to the Covenant (i.e. those States which intended in 
1919 to become members of the League). This includes 
the United States, which can, therefore, associate itself 
officially with the Court at any moment ^vithout joining 
the League. A resolution in favour of adhesion to the 
Court was, in fact, adopted by Congress and approved 
by President Coolidge, but there were attached to it 
certain reservations, one of which the members of the 
Court found themselves imable to accept. That difficulty 
was satisfactorily cleared up at a conference at Geneva 
in 1929, thanks largely to the efforts of the veteran 
American jurist, Mr. Elihu Root, and America's early 
assumption of full membership of the Court was 
looked for. But ratification by the American Senate is 
necessary in such a case, and owing to the congestion 
of business and other causes the Senate had not voted 
on the question when Congress adjourned in June 1932. 
The omens, however, w^ere still favourable. As the 
codification of international law foreshadowed by a 
resolution of the Fifth Assembly progresses, the scope of 
the Court's^ jurisdiction will be substantially extended. 



CHAPTER VI 


HOW DISPUTES ARE SETTLED 

Three methods — Court Aibitratioo of Council Enquiry — 
Domestic JunsdictiOQ— The Covenant and the Protocol— 

The Vilna Question — ^The Aaland Islands Dispute — ^Upper 
Silesia — Jugoslavia and Alhania — llemel — Greece and 
Bulgaria 

Down to comparatively recent years senous disputes 
between nations were usually settled by war — m the 
sense that they led to war because there was no 
other way of settling them, and that the nation, that 
proved the stronger imposed the settlement it desired 
The League of Nations was created to change afl>- 
that, and to a large extent it has changed it 
Four international agreements have a bearing on 
the settlement of international disputes to-day — 

The League of Nations Covenant. 

The Optional Clause in the Permanent Court Statutes ‘ 

The General Act for the Pacific Settlement of Disputes 
The Bnand-Kellogg Pact (Pact of ParisJ 

Of these the League Covenant is the oldest and most 
comprehensive, foimmg a framework into which the 
Optional Qause and the General Act are fitted The 
Bnand-Kellogg Pact stands a httle apart, for it is 
largely of Amencan ongin (though the first move 
was made by the French Foreign Minister, Aristide 
Bnand), and has, therefore, no direct connection with 
the League of Nations It consists of only two clauses, 
the first one hmding all its signatories never to make 
use of war as an instrument of national policy, and 

» « See p 48 above 
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the second binding them never to seek a settlement 
of their disputes except by peaceful means. (The 
jiegative form of this latter undertaking should be 
noted. Signatories of the Pact do not undertake to 
settle their disputes by peaceful means. They only 
undertake not to settle them by war. The alternative 
is to let the dispute drag on.) 

But the Kellogg Pact, to which all but three or four 
unimportant States have subscribed, did not come 
into force till 1929. The League Covenant had been 
in operation since 1920, and by 1929 the machinery 
it created for settling disputes had been fully tested. 
What that machinery is and how it works can be 
discovered from a study of Articles XI~XVII of the 
Covenant. Two fundamental principles are involved: 
one, that no nation or pair of nations can be allowed 
to consider its quarrel as its own affair, with which 
other States have nothing to do; and iwo, that what- 
ever a State does or does not do, it shall not go to 
war till it has submitted its dispute to some form 
of impartial enquiry, left abundant time (six months 
is specified in the Covenant as a maximum) for the 
investigators to do their work effectively, and then 
waited for another three months after their finding 
has been given. The idea here, of course, is that hot 
blood will thus have been given ample time to cool, 
and that a war that is postponed for nine months 
will in nine cases out of ten be called off altogether. 
To put the matter more briefly, the essential basis of 
the Covenant method is conference and delay. That 
falls short of universal and compulsory arbitration, 
which the Covenant in its present form does not 
impose. 

What the Covenant does do is to provide three 
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methods of enquiry into the dispute, the first two 
involving a definite settlement, while the third may 
or may not. They are as follow's • — 

(i) Disputes suitable for the Pennauent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to go to the Court. 

(a) Other disputes to be made the subject of arbitration by 
agreement between the parties 
(3) Failing either of these courses, the whole matter to be 
brought before the League Council. 

All States members of the League are pledged (by 
Article XII of the Covenant*) to follow one of these 
courses in any serious dispute, and they have, further 
than that, gone some way towards pledging them- 
selves to accept the verdict given The position m 
that regard is that m the case of disputes decided 
by either (i) tlie Permanent Court or (2) Arbitration, 
“the members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any aw'ard that may be 
rendered, and that they will not resort to war against 
a member of the League which complies therewith” 
(Article XIII). The latter provision means that the 
loser of a case may not make armed resistance to a 
State that has gained the verdict and is taking steps 
to secure the benefit of it. It is added, moreover, a 
little \'aguely that "m the event of any failure 
to carry out such an aw^rd the Council shall 
propose what steps should be taken to give effect 
thereto." 

> "The members of the League agree that if there should ansa 
between them any dispute bkely to lead to a rupture, they wilt 
submit the matter either to arbitration or judicial settlement or to 
enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war 
unbt three months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision or the report by the Council *’ 
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The first of these pro^ions is steadily growing in 
importance, owng to the increase in tiie number of 
States which have ratified the Optional Clause of the 
Statutes of the Permanent Court, for such States — and 
there are thirty-eight of them at present — ^have bound 
tliemselves to allow every dispute suitable for a Court 
decision to go to the Court, and by Article XIII of the 
Covenant, quoted above, they are pledged to carry 
out the verdict given. As international law develops 
and formal international agreements multiply, the 
proportion of disputes falling under the Court's juris- 
diction ^vill steadily rise. But there vdll always remain 
a considerable residue which are not legal in character 
and \vill consequently not go to The Hague- This has 
always caused some concern in progressive circles at 
Geneva, where the view was held that aU disputes that 
were not disposed of by legal process before the Court 
ought to be settled definitely by arbitration. The 
abortive Geneva Protocol of 1924 (abortive because, 
though the Assembly adopted it, no State except 
Czechoslovakia ever ratified it) aimed at securing that 
by superimposing on the Covenant a new agreement 
binding all its signatories to accept a settlement by 
arbitration in the last resort. That object has now 
been partially achieved b}’' the General Act of 1928. 
If all States ratified the Act in its entirety it would be 
completely achieved. 

It is necessary to understand clearly where the 
Covenant ends and the General Act begins. The 
Covenant provides that League States, when a dispute 
arises between them ''which they recognize to be suit- 
able for submission to arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment," will agree to its being treated accordingly, and 
certain types of disputes are specified as being "generally 
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suitable" for such treatment That leaves uncovered 
the case of the State which dechni^ to admit that its 
dispute IS one suitable for the Court (this, of course, can 
apply only to non signatories of the Optional Clause) 
or arbitration Even such States must consent to have 
their disputes investigated by the Council, as will be 
explained m a moment, but in that case the verdict 
may not be binding What has been widely demanded 
at Geneva is provision for a bindmg settlement of 
every kind of international dispute, and it was to secure 
that that the General Act was devised The broad 
effect of the Act is to provide that every dispute that 
for one reason or another does not go to the Court 
shall be submitted first of all to some form of concilia 
tion and, if that fails, to arbitration Under the Covenant 
itself an arbitral verdict is bmdmg The importance of 
the General Act, which was to run in the first instance 
for five years, and therefore fell due for revision 
in 1933, depends obviously on the number of States 
that adhere to it The number in October 1932 was 
nmeteen, and included Great Bntam, France, and 
Italy / 

Enquiry by the Counal stands on a different footing 
from adjudication by the Court or by arbitrators In 
such an enquiry the obligation to accept a verdict 
exists only when the case is so clear that the whole 
fourteen members of the Council are unanimous about 
it If they are divided, the only obligation imposed is 
to wait three months before going to war Even in. the 
case of a unanimous verdict ^ere is no exphcit under- 
takmg on the part of the loser to carry it out What is 
stipulated is that no member of the League (mclodmg 
the State agamst which the Council has decided) shall 
gw iw vfiAh. paxty whidi ompUes with, the tecom- 
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mendations. Parties to a dispute are entitled to sit on 
the Council while their dispute is being considered, 
but their votes are not reckoned, whether they are 
regular members of the Council or not. Unanimity 
can therefore be established \vithout them. Non- 
members of the League can be treated (Article XVII) 
for purposes of a dispute as though they were members. 
Article XVI provides that a State which goes to war in 
violation of its pledges under the arbitration clauses of 
the Covenant shall be regarded as a common enemy 
of the whole League and subject, as circumstances may 
demand, to (i) boycott, (2) blockade, {3) if necessary, 
military pressure. There has been a marked reluctance 
to apply this article, and it has, in fact, never been put 
in force in the first twelve years of the League’s 
existence. 

It is to be observed that aU disputes under this 
section of the Covenant must be "international,” i.e. 
not arise out of action (such as the imposition of 
tariffs or the exclusion of would-be immigrants), which 
every nation is considered entitled to take without 
interference from any outside Power, In such cases — 
involving questions of "domestic jurisdiction” as they 
are called — ^neither the Court nor arbitrators nor the 
Council can impose any settlement, unless indeed both 
parties voluntarily agree to such a course in advance. 
It would be for the Court to decide whether a 
"domestic jurisdiction” claim was valid or not. But 
not only questions of domestic jurisdiction, but any 
question whatever which "threatens to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between 
nations on which peace depends,” can be brought before 
the Council, not merely by one of the States imme- 
diately concerned, but by any member of the League, 
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under the invaluable Article XI * In such a case the 
Counal's function consists m thrashing out the whole 
matter with the disputants, and relying on Us moral 
influence to induce them to accept the settlement it 
suggests Domestic jurisdiction questions, hkc any 
others, can be raised under Article XI, but the 
respondent State might contend successfully that they 
fell outside the League’s competence 
The relation between the League Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact is important Practically all League 
States have signed both the Pact, which completely 
prohibits war, and the League Covenant, which admit 
it m certain cases (e g where a dispute is brought 
before the Council, and that body is not unanimous) 
The inconsistency of such a double standard is generally 
recognized, and the League Assembly has three tunes 
(m igag, 1930, and 1931) declared m favour of so revismg 
the Covenant as to bring it into harmony with the 
Pact, but agreement on the precise form of words 
to be adopted has proved singularly difficult to aducve 
and no actual draft has yet (October 1932) been 
approved The general position is that the Kellogg Pact 
prohibits war absolutely and the League Covenant 
provides the machmery by which a peaceful settlement 

* Any war or threat of ^var, whether immediately aSectmg any 
of the Members of the League or not is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the whole league and the League shall take any 
actioii that may he deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 

peace of nations In case any such emergency should arise the 
Secretary General shall on the request of any Jlember of the League 
forthwith summon a meeting of the Council 
' It 13 also declared to bo the friendly ngbt of each Member of 
the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the 
Council any cucnmstance whatever affecting international relations 
vibich. threatens to disturb international peace or the good under 
^■nhmg'oe’weoQ nations upon vfdaia. peace depend** 
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may be effected. It should be added that while the 
Pact makes no provision at all for joint action against 
a State going to war in defiance of its undertakings, the 
Covenant does in theory provide for that very fully (in 
Article XVI), but the provision has never yet been put 
to the test. 

After this necessary explanation of the League's 
methods of settlement a few examples of disputes 
actually handled by the League will be worth examin- 
ing. The cases chosen have been selected less for their 
intrinsic importance than for the illustration they 
furnish of the variety and flexibility of the League's 
methods of dealing with such questions. The Council, 
when a dispute comes before it, follows no rule-of- 
thumb procedure, but holds itself entirely free to take 
such steps as the circumstances of the particular 
question before it suggests. That is shoum clearly by the 
following examples: — 

(i) The Vilna Question . — A dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania, brought before the League by Poland in September 
1920. Sporadic warfare between the two countries was in 
progress, due largely to the fact that the frontier between 
them had never been definitely delimited by the Allied Powers, 
in whose bands the matter lay. The League Council sent a 
commission to the frontier, and an armistice was arranged, 
but immediately afterw’ards the town of Vilna, then held by 
Lithuania, was seiaed by the Polish General Zeligowski, whose 
act was disavowed by the Polish Government, which, how- 
ever, took no steps against him. The question of the ownership 
of Vilna now became the main issue, and it is to be noted 
that though Poland had put itself clearly in the wrong, that 
did not necessarily give Lithuania a right to the town. The 
League's intervention put an end to the fighting, which was 
never renewed, and after long and patient negotiations a full 
plan of settlement was drawn up by M. Paul Hjnnans, acting 
as mediator on behalf of the Council. This was unanimously 
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approved by the Counal, and therefore under Artide XV of 
the Covenant if one of two parties had accepted it, the 
other would have been compelled to acquiesce Neither of 
them, however, saw fit to do so and the Counal had finally 
to abandon its efforts It thus did not affect a settlement but 
the apphcation to the dispute of the method of conference 
allowed hot blood to cool and war between the two countnes 
has never been resumed 

(2) The Aalani Islands Question — ^Ihe Aaland Islands he 
in the Baltic Sea, midway between Sweden and Finland They 
are strategically important because they are capable of com- 
manding both the Swedish capital Stockholm, on the one hand, 
and the entrance of the Gulf of Finland on the other Wheo 
Finland gained its independence from Russia in 1918, the 
Aaland Islands nhich had for over a century formed part 
of Finland (and therefore of Russia) but whose population 
was for the most part Swedish in ongm demanded to be 
transferred to Swedish sovereignty Finland rejected and 
Sweden supported their request wth the result that a senous 
dispute arose between the two countnes This tvas brought 
before the I-eagoc m June 1920 by the British Goveininent, 
acting under Article XI of the Covenant Finland at once 
claimed that the matter was one within her domestic juris- 
diction, and that therefore, the Council was not competent 
to act The Permanent Court of International Justice not 
being then m existence, the Council appomted a special 
commission of jurists (one French, one Dutch, and one Swiss) 
to mrestigate Finland s contention They reported against 
it, and the Council therefore continued its work, appomtmg 
a new commission (one Amencan, one Belgian and one Swiss) 
to examine the whole question and recommend a solution 
The commission visited Sweden, Fmland. and the Aaland 
Islands themselves, and submitted recommendations providing 
that the islands should remain under Finnish sovereignty, 
but should enjoy a large measure of autonomy and be per 
manently denuhtarued These proposals were unanimously 
appror'ed by the Council, whose findings were loyally accepted 
by both Sweden and Finland A complete settlement was 
therefore effected 

(3) Vpper StUsta Question — Under Article 88 of the Treaty 
ol Versailles the temtory known as Upper Sfiesia was to he 
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divided between Germany and Poland in accordance with a vote 
of the inhabitants. The vote, or plebiscite, was taken in ^larch 
1921, but the Allied Powers, with whom the decision r^ed, 
were unable to agree as to what line of division the plebiscite 
results indicated. They therefore referred the whole question 
to the League, imdertaking to accept whatever solution the 
League Council might ad\ise. It is to be noted that the Council 
was not in\ited, and was not at liberty, to propose an ideal 
solution of the Upper Silesian question. Its task consisted 
simply of deciding where, in the light of the plebiscite results, 
the line of division between Poland and Germanj" in Upper 
Silesia should run. Ko line could be satisfactory, for the popu« 
lation was so mixed that any line was bound to leav^e large 
numbers of Germans under Polish sovereignty and large 
numbers of Poles tmder German. The Council, after taking 
expert advice, drew the best line it could, and the Allied 
Powers immediate^ accepted it. The important feature of 
the Council's action, however, vrzs that it did not leave the 
matter there. Having been compelled by the Treaty of Yer- 
saiiles to see a political frontier dra'v^’n through Upper Silesia, 
the League determined to do evejy'thing possible to prevent 
the frontier from shattering the economic Hfe of the region, 
as so many frontiers had done elsewhere. Accordingly, instead 
of stopping when it had done its appointed %vork of delimiting 
the political boundary, the Council proceeded to recomtnend 
that arrangements should be made whereby the railway system 
of Upper Silesia should continue to be worked as a unit, 
German currency remain legal tender through the whole area, 
the water and electricity supplies be maintained on the exist- 
ing basis, social legislation and industrial insurance arrange- 
ments be preserv'ed on both sides of the frontier, and the free 
passage of both Poles and Germans in cither direction be 
facilitated in ever3^ 'vay. An agreement on this basis was con- 
cluded by direct negotiations carried on at Gene%'a between 
German and Polish representativ'es under the auspices of the 
League, the decisions taken to run for fifteen years. An Upper 
Silesia Arbitral Tribunal was created to settle difiercnces 
arising in that period. The sv-stem has, on the whole, fulfilled 
hopes and has unquestionably mitigated many of the hard- 
ships the enforced division of Upper Silesia must hav-e involved. 
In the view of The Times correspondent in Upper Silesia, 
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the League succeeded m making the new ifontter a Uae of 
union rather than of diMslon « 'Whate\'er the final judgment 
on that may be the League scheme has a broad importance 
as foreshadowing the Imes on which difficulties and discontents 
ansmg on vanous other post n ar frontiers may bo gradually 
removed M I 

(4) The Jugoslav Threat to Albania — This dispute is im 
port^t as being the only case in the first seven years of 
the Leagues history m which Article XVI ( sanctions or 
penalties) was directly invoked The occasion was an invasion 
of Albanian temtory m the autumn of 1921 by Jugoslav 
troops The matter was brought before the Council (under 
Article XI Of the Covenant) by the Bntish Government which 
asked the Council to consider what measures should be taken 
against Jugoslavia under Article XVI The Council was Imme- 
diately convened and met m Pans Albanian and Jugoslav 
representatives bemg present It was then found that the mere 
prospect of the imposition of sanctions was enough It had 
resulted m an immediate depreciation of Jugoslav currency 
and gravely compromised the hopes of an impending loan 
The Jugoslav delegate therefore gave exphmt pledges to 
respect the frontier which the Conference of Ambassadors had 
just defined and the Council appomted a commission (con 
sistmg of a Luxemburger a Norwegian and a Fmn) to make 
a prolonged stay m the disputed region and see that the pledge 
was earned Out No further trouble m point of fact arose 

(5) The Memel Dispute — This illustrates one more type of 
League methods The port of Memel on the Baltic with a 
narrow atnp of adjacent territory containing the month of 
the River Niemen (which serves Lithuania Poland and to 
a small extent Russia) was taken from Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles and retained m the hands of the Allies down to the 
middle of I923 It was always mtended to hand it over to 
Lithuania which has no other outlet to the sea but Poland 
made extensive claims regardmg the use of the nver and the 
port and the predominantly German population of the tern 
tory bad also to be considered The Conference of Ambassadors 
after long deliberations drew up a statute which Lithuan a 
flatly refused to consider on the ground that it was far too 

» Five I ears of European Chaos by MaxweinUacartney 
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favourable to Poland, A complete deadlock resulting, the 
matter was referred to the League as a dispute betu^een the 
Allied Powers and Litliuania. Poland \vns not a direct party 
to the issue. The League Council at its meeting in December 
1923 considered the problem, and taking the view that the 
dispute, though in some respects political, turned largely on 
technical questions concerned with navigation of the river, 
decided to entrust investigation of the situation to a small 
commission consisting of two transit experts, a Swede and 
a Dutchman, presided over by an impartial political head, 
jMt. Norman Daw, a former Acting Secretary of State in the 
United States. The commissioners, getting rapidly to work, 
produced a most able report embodying recommended agree- 
ments regarding all the points at issue, and this was accepted 
at the League Council table by all the Allied representatives 
on the one hand and the Lithuanian Prime Minister on the 
other. The statute thus appro^’^ed was shortly afterwards put, 
into operation. \f f Gs /"o 3c 

(6) The GrecO’^BuJgartan Dispute . — Of importance as 
example of League machinery working precisely as it was 
meant to work. At the end of October 1925 a local fracas on 
the common frontier between Greece and Bulgaria developed 
into the beginning of open war, Greek troops invading Bul- 
garia vnth artillery'' and aeroplanes, and bombing towns and 
bridges. Bulgaria appealed to the League, and orders were 
given to her troops to endeavour to avoid battle in the mean- 
time. Bulgaria's appeal was received at Geneva on a Friday, 
and the Council met at Paris, under the chairmanship of 
M. Briand, on the follo^ving Monday. Both sides were imme- 
diately required to give orders within twent}»'-four hours for 
the cessation of fighting, and to report within sixty hours 
(i.e. by the Thursday morning) that all troops had been with- 
drawn behind their respective frontiers. OfiSicers of League 
States then on duty in the Balkans were hurried to the scene 
of action to report on the punctual execution of the operations. 
Orders were duly given, and the Greek troops withdrawn 
(Bulgarian troops had never crossed the Greek frontier) in 
■hvelve hours less than the time limit. A political commission 
was then sent by the Council to investigate into responsibility 
for the trouble and into means for avoiding such incidente 
in the future. As the result of its recommendations, presented 
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to the Counal mthm five weeks both Greece and Bulgaria 
agreed to engage Swedish officers to reorganue their frontier 
forces a scheme for immediate mvesbgatiou and arbitral 
deasion in case of any future frontier mcident was adopted 
and Greece, called on by the Council to pay ^45 000 damages 
to Bulgaria handed over the money without demur 

(7) The Manchurian Dispute — ^The most important and 
the most difficult dispute the League has yet had to handle 
On September 18, 1931 on the ground of alleged sabotage 
attributed to Chmese agents, on the Japanese-oivned South 
Manchuna Railway, Japanese troops seized Mukden, the 
capital of the Chmese province of Mancbuna, and a number 
of other strategic pomts m the province China appealed to 
the League under Article XI of the Covenant, the League 
Council at once met, and urgent appeals were issued to both 
sides to abstain from provocative acts and to Japan to stop 
the adi’ance of her troops and withdraw them as soon as 
possible to the railway zone (where she was entitled by tr«.ty 
to station some 14 000 men to guard the line) In this con- 
nection one of the most important events in the League's 
history took place To mark the full concurrence of the Umted 
States with all the League was doing, the American Go\cm 
ment accepted the Council s mvitation to appoint an American 
representative to sit at the Council table and take part in 
the Manchunan discussions The Japanese delegate declared 
repeatedly that the troops would be withdrawn as soon as 
the safety of Japanese persons and property m Manchuria 
was assured Actually, however, the Japanese occupation 
spread over the whole province, the existmg admmistration 
was overthrown, and in March 1932 a new repuhhcan gov 
emment was set up at Mukden under Japanese auspices, the 
name of the-provmce bemg changed from Manchuna to 
Manchukuo Meanwhile, the League Council in pursuance 
of its habitual resolve to get at objective facts, had after long 
argument deaded (in December 1931) to despatch to the Far 
East a special commission, with Lord Ljdton as chairman, 
to mvestigate the whole field of Smo-Japanese relations and 
report In the following month January S932, the situation 
was further comphcated by heavy fighting between Chmese 
and Japanese at Shanghai So far, as result, mainly, of the 
tncxstence lorfi loAmwAaon oi Vwsie 'Wis, 2/2- fwaai 
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declaration of war between the two countries. If there had 
been Japan 'would, no doubt, ha\'e overrun China and 
attempted considerable annexations. In February 1932, China, 
dissatisfied with the action of the Council, exercised her right 
(under Article XV of the Covenant, w'hich she had by this 
tune invoked as well as Article XI) to have the dispute trans- 
ferred from the Council to the Assembly, this being the first 
time in the histor}’’ of the League that such action had been 
taken. The Assembly adopted a resolution declaring, as the 
Council and also the United States Government had already 
done, that no situation created in defiance of Article X of 
the Covenant or the Kellogg Pact could be regarded as valid. 
Japan, in September 1932, took the decisive step of recog- 
nizing the new State of Manchukuo, an action which the 
special Committee of Nineteen appointed by the Assembly 
to deal with the Manchurian problem unanimously condemned. 
In October the Lytton Report, proposing an agreement 
whereb3’' Manchukuo should remain under Chinese sovereignty, 
but with a semi-autonomous administration which would give 
guarantees of security and good order, was published. The 
Council considered the report in November and passed it on 
to the Assembly, which was about to deal "with it when this 
volume went to press. 

Among other examples of disputes dealt vith by the 
Council may be mentioned particularly those between 
Great Britain and France over military service in 
Tunis and Morocco; between Italy and Greece over 
events arising out of the murder of the Italian General 
Tellini on Greek sod; and bet\veen Great Britain and 
Turkey over the northern frontier of Iraq, and between 
Bolraa and Paraguay (in 1928), when the League 
co-operated vdth the Pan-American Conference at 
Washington in diecking the incipient warfare. Sporadic 
fighting, however, broke out again in 1932 on the 
disputed frontier between the two coimtries. The 
Tunis-Morocco question was, as already mentioned, 
referred to the Court of International Justice and 

E 
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settled by agreement on the basis oi the Court’s 
verdict 

The Corfu issue nas complicated from the first by 
the fact that although Greece appealed to the League 
under Article XI, she simultaneously put herself com 
pletely m the hands of the Conference of Ambassadors 
m \ihose service the imfortunate Italian general vas 
at the time of his murder As Italy also accepted the 
jurisdiction of the Conference of Ambassadors, it 
became for all practical purposes an arbitral tribunal 
such as IS indicated in Article XIII of the Covenant 
The League Council therefore, had no ground for 
mtervemng actively but it pursued its study of the 
facts, exerased a valuable conciliatory influence, and 
forivarded to the Ambassadors a suggested plan of 
settlement the chief features of which w*ere actually 
adopted It was the expressed view of the then Bnti«h 
Prune Minister, Mr Baldwm that the Councils dis- 
creet action m this case averted a war of which there 
was grave danger ' 

The Iraq frontier question which it feU to the League 
to handle because the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) laid 
It down that failmg direct agreement between Great 
Bntain and Turkey the League Council should decide 
where the northern frontier of Iraq should run ne- 
cessitated protracted discussion and investigation An 
expert commission, consistmg of a Swede, a Hunganan 
and a Belgian, was sent out to the disputed area m 
the wmter of 1924-25 rvith a view to providmg Uie 
Council with the detailed information necessary for its 
decision, and m the following wmter an Esthonian 
general, with Czechoslovakian and Swrjdish assistants 
was despatched to mvestigate alleged violations of the 
pravisuinal ftontier The necessity for securing an 
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authoritative inteq)retation of the reference to the 
League Council in the Treaty of Lausanne caused 
further delay, and the final judgment, broadly in favour 
of Britain and Iraq, was not given till Llarch 1926; 
eighteen months after the League was first seized of 
the matter. This, however, was a case in which haste 
was not of particular importance. Shortly afterguards 
Great Britain and Turkey concluded a treaty on the 
basis of the League's award. 

From these examples it vnU be seen that the Council, 
though it has by this time dealt with enough cases to 
provide varioxis precedents for future action, is in no 
danger of following stereotyped methods. Unlike a 
court of law, it has its hands entirely free, and can and 
does adopt in each particular dispute whatever course 
seems best suited to the circumstances of the case. 
Such flexibility of procedure adds considerably to the 
Council's eflSciency as an instrument of conciliation. 
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The general task — Temporary Mixed Commission — ^The 
Secunty Issue — ^Treaty of Mutual Assistance and Geneva 
Protocol — Prepanng Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference — ^Disarmament Conference — ^Traffic in Arms 
and Pnvate Manufacture of Arras — Financial Assistance 

The Disarmament Conference of 1932, m tthich the 
League’s endeavours for the reduction of annaments 
culminated, so completely overshadowed earher actm 
ties that a compaTatwely brief reference to them is 
sufficient Disarmament — the term will be used through 
out this chapter m its recognized sense as denoting 
the reduction and hmitation of armaments by inter 
national agreement — is a duty imposed on the League 
of Nations by its Co\enant Article VIII of which binds 
League States to reduce their armaments to the lowest 
level consistent wth national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of mtemational obligations 
Jt IS the League's business to get this done The dis 
charge of that duty became the more urgent though 
for reasons external to the Covenant, m view of the 
declaration made by the Allied signatones of the Treaty 
of Versailles that Germany was bemg compulsorily 
[disarmed ' in order to render possible the initiation of 
fa general limitation of the armaments of all nations " 
The first step of importance taken by the League 
was the creation in 1921 of a body called not very 
happily, the Te mporariirKlixedX omnussLQn, because it 
consisted both" of military, naval, tod air experts 
(drawn from the League's Permanent Advisory Com 
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mission, established under Article IX of the Covenant) 
and of laymen, in the shape of politicians, business 
men, and "workers.” The only concrete disarmament 
proposal of importance brought before it was one intro- 
duced by a British member. Lord Esher, to the effect 
that the^army and navy allotted to Germany under thei 
Treaty of Versailles should be regarded broadly as the| 
criterion of a nation's need^ If, it was argued, 100,000 
men were enough for the defence of a cotmtry of such 
and such an area and 'with such and such a population, 
it was a matter of easy calculation to discover what 
armies and navies were necessary for other countries 
vith different area and population. That being so, a 
scheme was put forward according to which each nation 
was to be allotted an arm}^' consisting of a certain 
number of units, each representing 30,000 men, 'witli, 
of course, the appropriate equipment. France, for 
example, was to have six such units, Great Britain , 
three, Norway rivo, Poland four, and so on, some 
allowance being made for special dangers to which 
any individual coimtry might be considered to be 
exposed. The scheme was ingenious, but it never) 
looked like gaining acceptance and was soon allowed| 
to drop. 

There then emerged in definite shape the demand for 
security, on which France, m common \vith a number of 
other continental States, has laid continuous emphasis 
ever since^ "G^e an assurance of support if we^are 
attacked,” such StafeTiSsistSl, “and we caSTiitord to 
reduce o^ armaments. Otherwise, no/’ lire ansv^er to 
that was ^dlsr^^'^Fffiiainenfsi^dudm the arma- 
^potential^eneroies^ . . reduced^ ancT^at 
will give .vou^.saiety.” Between those standpoints the 
two schools at Geneva have oscillated for ten years, 
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and are oscillating still In 1922 the Assembly adopted a 
resolution which for some tune was regarded as a land- 
mark declaring that 

I m the present state ol the world many Govermnenta would 
be unable to accept the responsibihty for a successful reduction 
. of armaments unless they received m exchange a satisfactory 
I guarantee of the safety of their country 

Such a guarantee, it was asserted could be found m a 
defensive agreement which should be open to all 
countries, binding them to provide immediate and 
effective assistance m accordance wth a prearranged 
plan in the event of one of them being attacked 

Those considerations dictated the next t wo ap - 
proaches to the jdisa^ament problem the Dra ft 
Trea^ d^Iutual Assistance of 1925 an^LftP™Sfneva 
Protocol of 1924 The principles underlymg both were 
simpTy the prmciples of the Covenant but m each case 
an attempt was made to give them greater precision 
m order to meet the special requirements of nations 
like France The Trea ty o f Mutual Assistance embodied 

^definite ^sur ance s (more defimte than those of 

Article XVI of the Covenant) that if an y signat ory 
§tate were attacked the other signa tones would _c ome 
fjiffectivS^ to its assistance with milita ry, econ omic, 
an d finan aarsuppi^^that provision being^efiiutely 
ImkeH^ wiffi'H^armament by the sti pulat ion^jhat no 
nation should be "'entitled to claim protecti on un der 
the tr^hiy^tmless itTiad reduced {or was m process of 
reducmg)''its ailments to a level approved JgtJhe 
Teague C^cil 

The'TreaTy of Mutual Assistance came to nothing, 
largely as result of the opp osition of the_B nbsh 
Labour Govemment of 1924, the PnmeTSinj^er, Mr. 
MacDonadd, seeing a danger that under its c^ver some 
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State> reljdng on the support its fellow-signatories of 
the treaty ^vere bound to give it if attacked, might 
pursue a policy that actually provoked aggression. But 
Mr, MacDonald came to the Fifth Assembly in 1924 
\\itb the French Premier, M. Herriot, and there gave 
a lead which resulted in the framing of the Genera 
Protocol, its chief feature being a new emphasis on the 
part to be plaj^ed by arbitration. 

The aim of the Protocol was to eliminate the risk of 
the League being called on to defend a State whose 
cause was manifestly unjust. Governments of the Left 
in Great Britain and France thought the time had 
come when the peaceful settlement of all disputes could 
be insisted on, and the provisions of the Covenant be 
extended to secure the acceptance of some form of 
arbitral verdict on ever^* kind of difference beUveen 
nations (except those arising from matters found to fall 
within a particular country’s jurisdiction). An agree- 
ment to end was therefore grafted on, or rather 
prefixed, to the provisions of the Treaty of ^fptual 
Assistance ii^arding guarantees of security. ^T inde r 
the Protocol everj^ State rmdertook to submit to 
arbitration any dispute in which it might be engaged 
and to accept the verdict given, ail agreeing equally 
to regard as a co mm on enem}^ a State which took 
up arms rather than submit to arbitration or comply 
with the verdict. That was the security side. The dis- 
armament side was represented by the provision that 
the agreement should only come mto effect after a 
Disarmament Conference of all nations (fixed tentatively 
for the following June) had adopted some practicable 
scheme for the general reduction of armaments. But 
the Protocol fared no better than the Treaty of ilutual 
Assistance. It was killed, like its predecessor, by the 
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B ntish Govem meiitl-this time a Conservative Govern* 
inent — ^vvhich declined absolutely to accept any commit- 
ments going an inch beyond the letter of the Covenant 
An attempt to combme provision for secunty and 
provision for disarmament having thus tmce failed 
(security -without disarmament was conferred on a 
limited scale in the following year, 1925, in the Treaty 
of Locarno), the frontal attack on the disarmament 
problem was taken up again, the Council, at the instance 
of the Sixth Assembly m 1925 constitutmg a new com- 
mittee known as the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, "whose object, ^ Its name 
implies, was to frame proposal s that mi g ht form the 
b ^is o f the disarmament Conferen^ which was by 
tlus time becoming an object of general expectation 
The commission gained m importance by the fact 
that Germany (not then a member of the League) and 
the United States became a member of it, and m 1926 
it began its protracted labours Soviet Russia jomed it 
a year later Hopes at first ran high, and the Seventh 
Assembly, m 1926, felt justified in adopting a resolution 
laymg it doum that the Disarmament Conference should 
be convened withm twelve months "unless matenal 
difficulties render this impossible ” 

Difficulties rather techmcal than material did render 
it impossible The Preparatory Comrmssion had no 
easy task |Tts busmess was not to decide the size of 
armies, naws, and air forces — that was left for the 
Conference itself — but to draft a skeleton treaty com- 
plete m all its details except the vital detail of the 
number of men, the number of ships, the number of 
aeroplanes, etc, each country might be allowed to 
possess n But there were fundamental questions of 
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or abolished? If it survived was there any way of 
limiting the ^'trained re3er\"es" formed of men who in 
the ordinary waj^ had passed automatically through 
the conscription system and become trained? In com- 
puting na\^ strength was any account to be taken of 
liners, which could be lapidly armed with 6-mch guns 
and so turned into efncient commerce-raiders? Was 
it any use limiting militax}^ aeroplanes when civil 
aeroplanes could be converted into bombers in a few 
hours? These and like problems kept the Preparatorj^ 
Commission at work year after year tiil 1930. It 
slackened off at inter%^als to give the naval Powers a 
chance to settle the special problem of na^’al disarma- 
ment, along the lines that had proved partially suc- 
cessful at Washington dn 1931 (the Washington agree- 
ments were in fact carried a little further as betv^een 
Britain, the United States, and Japan as result of the 
London Na%^l Conference of 1930), and it was urged 
forsvard, on the other hand, hy pressure from Germany, 
which took its stand immovably on the promise of 
armament equality implied in the Treaty of Versailles 
and would accept no conclusions incompatible with that. 

At last, in December 1930^^ the^jCpmmissiqn .held .its 
last m eeting""^Sdr completed its labours. The Draft 
ConveiiSon it finally approved consisted of sixty 
articles, the pivot of the whole being the first, whereby 

i ^ - ii . > 

' I r », 1. t 

"The High Contractkig Parties agree to limit, *ai3d so far as 
posdble to reduce, their respective armaments as provided 
in the present CoaventiQn." 

The methods of limitation (and, so far as possible, 
reduction) were set forth in detail. On land, for 
example, (SJ^onscript and (6) professional armies were 
to he limitia to definite figures for each country, and 
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in conscnpt coxmtnes a maxunura period of service 
w'as to be fixed Naval forces nere to be limited by the 
total tonnage of each fleet and by limitation of the size 
of individual vessels and of guns Air forces were to be 
limited by the number of machmes and their total 
horse-power There wus to be a partial limitation of 
war matenal and a partial limitation of mihtary 
expenditure Provision ivas made for the total abolition 
of chemical warfare And a Pennanent Disarmament 
Commission rvas to be-v constituted to supervise tlie 
execution of the treaty j 

With the treaty thus drafted at last (though not to 
everyone's satisfaction, for Germany declared herself 
unable to support it, for the reason that it did nothing 
to remove existing inequalities) the ground was cleared 
for the convenmg of the Disarmament Conference 
Itself It vas not found possible to call it m 1931, but 
It assembled at Gene\a in February 1932 under the 
Presidency of Sir Arthur Henderson, who had been 
selected by the League Council for that position in 
May 1931, being at that time still Foreign Minister 
of Great Bntam The Conference had mevitably a 
rather chequered career, for elections in various 
countries, mcludmg the Presidential election in Germany 
and the quadrenmal General Election in France, were 
pending, and till they were over the pohaes of the 
countnes concerned remained in some doubt That 
was true in particular of France, where the election 
resulted in a complete change of government and a 
marked modification of French policy at Geneva 

Theoretically the Conference should We worked on 
the Draft Convention framed by the Preparatory 
Commission, but in its earher phases proposals going far 
beyond any framed by the Commission were laid before 
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it. The most far-reaching, apart from the Russian, 
which w’as not generally considered practical politics, 
emanated from Ij^y, whose Foreign Minister, Signor 
G raadi, boldly pfogosjec^the <x^mplit^J>o^tion- oLaU 
weapons to be regarded as pnmaiily aggressive, com- 
pri siSg “ ships and^ ^bmarines and aircraft 

carriers, hea^^ ifrid^gi^ and tanks ^d^^ militaiy 
aer^anes, togedier the profribmon oX cheihical 
and b^OTological viarfce. "These are precisel}' the 
weapons of which Germany was deprived by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and the adoption of the Italian 
scheme would have gone far to meet Gennaa3''s claim 
to equalit}^ (though she would still be forbidden to 
maintain a conscript army). VTiile nei&er Great 
Britain, France, Japan, npr the United States accepted 
the I talian p lan principle of what came to be 
called “qualitative disarmament" — ^the abolition of 
certain primaril}’ aggressive weapons — generally 
approved, and in June 1932 President Hoover, in a 
desire to bring the Conference downJ:o something con- 
crete, instracted the American delegation to propose a 
new plan designed to reduce the armaments of the world 
by rouptly a tifrd" and 3 h\* 61 %ang s^cificallj’ the aboli- 
tion ‘of frSv^land guns and tanks and bombing^aero- 
planes anJ the rrfuction in the number oL existing 
capitaF^ps a thir^ A little confused by the 
\rarious proposals before it, the Conference adjourned 
in Jul}* 1932 for some months, harag^reached no 
diBnite ^Sclusions of importance except as to the 
abolition of chemical warfare and of bombardment 
from the air and the creation of a Permanent Dis- 
armament Commission to supervise the execution of 
agreements not yet reached* During the adjournment 
period German}^ represented now hy a Government of 
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the IJight, announced that she would not return to the 
Conference till the pnnciple of her equality of status 
with other nations in the matter of armaments was 
conceded, and dunng the same interval a new French 
and a new British plan was tabled at Geneva in sub- 
sitution for schemes launched by the two countries 
earlier 

As a footnote to the general disarmament story, a 
word must be said on the League s continued failur e 
^^deal effectively with tr\o im ^Tan t questions con 
trol of the pnvate jmanufaoture^f^nms a^TlHe 
m temat ional traflic^m munitmns Only tfieTormer of 
these was referred to in Article VIII of the Covenant 
for the good reason that the question of the inter 
national traffic was believed to have been disposed of 
by a convention which was m contemplation at Pans 
in 1919 and was actually signed at St Germam m 
that year Unfortunately this agreement which pro- 
vided for a general restramt by the Governments of 
all nations on those of its manufacturers who desired 
to send mumtions abroad was never ratified by the 
Great Powers the obstacle bemg the Umted States, 
which declmed to endorse any of the agreements 
entered mto under President Wilson s direction dunng 
the Peace Conference Smce an agreement in which 
the United States had no part vould merely mean 
throwing the arms trade throughout the world mto the 
hands of the American manufacturers, the whole 
convention fell to the ground 

The League, therefore, had to deal with the question 
of the international traffic as well as with the question 
of pnvate manufacture A convention on the former 
question was drafted and an international conference, 
TO 'whffiiji Wa UTOtedi StTAes twak was. couvened. 
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in 1925 for the adoption of the convention. The main 
pro\’isions of the convention prescribe the institntion 
of a strict sj^tem of licences for arms exports from every 
conntr\% and the complete exclusion of arms imports 
into various undeveloped areas, including nearlj* the 
whole of Africa and extensive coastal regions in 
South-West Asia, Full information regarding all 
licences granted to be published at regular inter\^^ by 
the countries concerned. 

Though 44 States took part in the conference, the 
14 ratifications necessary to bring the convention into 
force had not been secured by the date of the Thirteenth 
Assembly in 1932, mainly because no important manu- 
facturing State vas vdlling to bind itself till it was 
certain that ail other similar States would do the 
same. As to the regulation of the private manufacture 
of arms, a series of difficulties prevented any sub- 
stantial progress being made with this and it \vzs 
finally’’ decided to regard it as one of the specific tasks 
of the Disarmament Conference to get an agreement on 
the subject framed and adopted. 

Reference, finally, may appropriately be made here 
to the treaty on Financial Assistance signed in 1930, 
for though it is not itself part of a disarmament plan 
it is to be brought into operation only after a disarm- 
ament treaty has been signed and ratified. Under 
this scheme signatory* States undertake to guaomitee 
loans on the money-markets of the world for the 
benefit of an}' State made the victim of unjust 
aggression. The moral as well as the material value 
of this would be very great. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
'tt^as a strong supporter of the proposal. 



CHAPTER VIII 
RECONSTRUCTING EUROPE 


The Austnan Scheme — League Supervision — International 
Loan— Austna s Part — ^Hungarian Reconstruction — Greek 
Refugee Scheme — Bulganan Scheme 

The senes of tasks in which the League has perhaps 
attained more success than m any other field fell to 
it as it w'ere by chance It would be difiScult to point 
to any article of the Covenant or of the postwar 
Treaties which covered the enterpnses for which the 
League made itself responsible in the years I922-<14, m 
connection mth the economic reconstruction of Austna 
and Hungary, and the floating of the Refugee Settle- 
ment Schemes in Greece and Bulgana That this was, 
m a sense, prosaic and matenal work, initiated and 
earned out m the mam through the League’s Economic 
and Finanaal Organization, is true enough, but it had, 
in pomt of fact, a high human and pohtical value, par- 
ticularly in the case of the Austrian scheme, the first, 
and in many ways the most difficult, of the League's 
undertakings 

The story of Austna doivn to the date, in the autumn 
of 1922, when the League’s sdieme was drafted, is 
qmckly told The provisions of the Peace Treaty with 
Austna may have been inevitable, but they were fatal 
to the country’s economic life Vienna, once the capital 
of an empire of over 50,000,000 people, remained still 
the capital of a httle shorn temtory of some 6,000,000, 
and to it had flocked back, as their national head- 
quarters, the tens of thousands of officials of one kind 
and another who had held posts under the old Austro- 
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Hungarian Empire before the war. Out of a total 
p^ulation of 6,000,000,. there ^vere, in fact, 2,000,000 
ftctnally living in Vienna in 1922. 

seemed to sober observers that Austria could not 
survive as an economic unit, and through 1921 and 
most of the foIIo\ving year every indication lent colour 
to that belief. Taxes could not be raised; the Budget 
could therefore not be balanced; the currency conse- 
quently was debased, because the Government printed 
paper wildly to pay its swollen army of officials. The 
crown, from 24 to the pound, rose to the then un- 
precedented figure of 330,000. Bankruptcy seemed to 
be staring the country in the face, and the situation 
became the more desperate, in that Austria was in the 
position of a debtor owing, in the form of reparations 
to the victorious nations, \"ast sums w’hich she had no 
possibility of pajing. Those obligations formed a prior 
charge on all Austrian assets, so that there could be 
no prospect of raising fresh loans. 

Certain charitable advances were indeed made, by 
the United States, in the form of food credits, and by 
^ Great Britain and other countries in actual money. 
This, how'ever, simpty enabled Austria to live from 
hand to mouth, and did nothing whate%’'er to arrest 
her financial dissolution. At the beginning of 1921 the 
Allies, who felt some responsibility for the situation, 
invited the League to investigate it. A competent 
commission was accordingly sent to Vienna and a 
comprehensive report, with proposed remedies, drafted. 

There w^ere, however, fatal obstacles, since, as already 
pointed out, no one would lend Austria money so long 
as the Allied Powers and other earlier creditors had 
the first claim on all her resources. An attempt was 
consequently made to persuade the Allies, through 
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the Reparation Commission, to waave their rights lor 
twenty years This was ultimately done, but it took 
time It took still longer time to get the United States 
to stand aside for the same penod, and there still 
reraamed Aiutna's immediate neighbours, in a region 
of Europe where suspicions and hostilities died hard, 
with claims they were by no means disposed to relin- 
quish Austna, as a consequence, drifted steadily and 
with increasing momentum towards complete disaster 

That contmued till August of 1922, when the Supreme 
Council of the AUies happened to be meeting m London 
to discuss German Reparations, and Dr Seipel, the 
cunously picturesque Prelate Premier of Austna, 
addressed a despainng appeal to the statesmen gathered 
m Downmg Street Little attention could be spared 
for Austria A short and cursory conversation took 
place, and as a result the League was requested to 
look into the matter at once, and “gather further 
information," a discouraging warning being added that 
no more money could be found for Austna unless it 
could be raised through loans in the open market in 
the ordmary way That seemed another way of extm- 
guishmg Auslna's last hopes, for bankrupts cannot 
borrow, and Austna was to all intents and purposes 
a bankrupt 

Under such conditions the League might well have 
dedmcd the task thrust upon it It decided, however, 
to try its hand The Assembly was about to meet at 
Geneva, and dunng the Assembly the Council was in 
mote or less constant session The chief executive 
instrument of the League dealt at once with the 
Alhed request, constituting a special committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Balfour, and ^ncludmg in 
its number Dr Benes, then Prime Minister of CzaAo* 
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Slovakia, as representing those neighbours of Austria 
hostile to her in the war whose claims on her remained 
still unsatisfied. The disease had been sufficiently 
diagnosed by the League's Financial and Economic 
Commission, and proposals regarding the remedy had 
taken specific shape. The question remained to decide 
whether they were practical propositions, and if so to 
endeavour to apply them. 

This was no easy matter, as more than mere financial 
questions were involved. Political considerations, some 
of them obvious enough, others springing from motives 
at first carefully concealed, complicated matters at 
every turn. The outlines of the problem, however, 
were reasonably clear. Austria had to have money to 
carry on with till she could set her affairs in order, 
and she could only get it in the form of an external 
loan. On the other hand, till she had set her affairs 
in order no one was likely to lend her money. From 
that vicious circle there was no possible escape. 

The League, however, developed its scheme. The 
first obstacles to clear out of the way were those claims 
on Austria still outstanding. Persuasion at Geneva 
effected that. Austria, as a result, was given twenty 
years' respite in which to raise the ne%v loan and pay 
it back, before her old creditors came besetting her 
once more. But there was no one who would lend 
money to a Government without strength of mind or 
political experience to spend it ^visely. The League 
dealt ^vith that obstacle by arranging that the proceeds 
of the loan, if one could be arranged, should be handed 
over, not direct to the Austrian Government, but to 
a League High Commissioner established at Vieima, 
who would disburse it month by month only so long 
as he was satisfied that Austria was faithfully caujung 

F 
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out the scheme of financial reforms prepared by the 
League 

That scheme provided for the gradual increase of 
taxation and reduction of expenditure, for the im- 
mediate and absolute abandonment of the hopeless 
expedient of prmting more and more fresh money, 
for the gradual dismissal of a large number of the 
vast army of now useless officials and railway serv-ants 
still figuring on the Government pay-roll Of these 
100 000 were to be dismissed in two years, and within 
the same penod the budget ^vas to be balanced by 
mcreasmg revenues and reducmg expenditure E\eu 
that was hardly likely in itself to produce a loan, and 
the League therefore advanced a proposal whose 
acceptance at first seemed somewhat doubtful This 
was that certam AUied Governments m particular 
those of Great Bntam, France, and Italy, should 
actually guarantee the capital and mterest of the 
proposed loan, the total of which w'as rather over 
£26,000000 After critical negotiations, tlie Govern 
ments gave their consent But one equally important 
question still remamed Would Austna aaiept the 
stnct financial control considered necessary, or would 
she, as would have been natural enough, discover 
mterested motives m the action of her former enemies, 
and suspect an endeavour on their part to secure 
through the loan a definite political or financial hold 
on her country? Hus objection agam the League 
removed effectively, for it secured the signature at 
Geneva of a formal protocol, whereby the coimtnes 
concerned bound themselves dunng the penod of the 
currency of the loan to seek no temtonal ad^mntage 
or economic pnvilege at Austna’s expense, Austna 
on her part bmdmg herself, by the same instrument, 
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neither to confer any such privilege nor to alienate any 
of her territory. 

On that basis the scheme %vas adopted in October 
1922. On the day the Committee first met the Austrian 
Chancellor, spewing in German in the Council Room 
at Geneva, declared that: ''the Austrian people, rather 
than perish in its isolation, will make an utmost final 
effort to break the bonds which imprison and strangle 
it. It is for the League of Nations to see that this is 
done \vithout the peace of the world being disturbed.” 
A month later. Dr. Seipel, who had himself sat as a 
member of the Committee throughout, again addressed 
it. He referred to his earlier doubts and misgivings, 
'*but,” he continued, "thank God we can say to*day 
the League of Nations has not failed us.” 

In aU essentials the Austrian scheme fuUy justi- 
fied the hopes of its authors. Its immediate results, 
indeed, were remarkable. The loan of 650,000,000 
gold crowns, backed as it was by the guarantee of 
the Allied Governments, was immediately over-sub- 
scribed in London, New York, and other centres. The 
League secured as its High Commissioner Dr, Zimmer- 
man, who had for many years been Burgomaster of 
Rotterdam, and the Austrian Government on its side 
carried without difficulty the legislation embod5dng 
the administrative reforms required under the League 
scheme. 

From the moment, moreover, when the discussions 
at Geneva began to take serious shape, the Austrian 
crown, which had been depreciating with increasing 
rapidity, ceased its movement and remained com- 
pletely stable at the then figure of 330,000 to the 
pound. It would have, of course, been easy to improve 
on that figure. It was, indeed, difficult sometimes not 
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to do so But what trade required w'as a fixed cur- 
rency rather than one fluctuatmg in either direction, 
and 330,000 was therefore tacitly accepted as the new 
and standard relationship of the crown to the pound 
Simultaneously deposits in the Savings Banl>3 began 
steadily to mcrease, an xmfailmg sign of revived con- 
fidence, for it would obviously have been useless to 
lay money by when there ivas every probability that 
before it could be draivn out agam its value would 
have gone down by 25 or 50 per cent Now, wth 
money remaining stable, normal habits of thrift were 
resumed 

The Working-out of the Austrian scheme has, 
naturally, not been free from all difficulty The 
scheme itself was based on the best estimate an expert 
League Commission could make No speaal sanctity, 
however, attached to its views, as members of the 
Commission themselves would be the first to recognize, 
and some modifications had later to be made In par- 
ticular, the programme of the dismissal of 100,000 
State officials m two years ivas not fully realized 
Necessary though the measure was, it was naturally 
enough unpopular and difficult for any Government 
to carry through, and the Austrian Government, like 
all others, had political opponents ready enough to 
make capital out of its difficulties About 70,000 were 
actually dismissed in the two-year period Some change 
had also to be made m the Budget total It ivas at 
first thought that Austna’s running expenses could 
be met by a Budget total of 350,000,000 gold crowns 
This proved in working to be too low, and on the 
urgent insistence of the Austrian Government tlie 
League Council m September 1924 sanctioned an 
increase to 495,000,000, stipulating at the same time 
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that some changes be made in financial methods, for 
Austria, in a certain exc^ of zeal, had been balancing 
her Budget prematurely through quite excessive taxa- 
tion. 

All things considered, both the League and Austria 
have had abundant reason to be satisfied vrith the 
progress of the first great reconstruction scheme 
planned at Geneva. In the opening speech at the 
Fourth Assembh* of 1923, Viscount Ishii declared that 
"the most notable single achievement of the League 
during the past year has been the work of reconstruc- 
tion in Axistria.” Since then similar pieces of work 
have been undertaken in Hungary and Greece, but 
nothing has happened to detract from the implied 
tribute thus paid by the Japanese delegate to the 
authors of the Austrian sdieme. That scheme was, 
in a sense, primarily economic, but its political and 
social effects were far-reaching. It kept industry and 
employment alive in a country fast drifting into dis- 
solution, and it maintained in existence a political 
unit, the disappearance of which might have sent 
three or four neighbouring Stat^ rushing in to fill 
a vacuum, at the risk of a collision calculated to 
precipitate a new European War. By the end of 1925 
it became clear that the purposes of the League were 
on the point of being achieved, and at the end of 
Jime 1926 the system of financial control was brought 
to an end. Dr. Zimmerman relinquishing his post as 
Commissioner-General after a stewardship of rather 
more than three j^ears. 

Less need be said about the Hungarian and Greek 
schemes, not because they are less intrinsically im- 
portant than the Austrian, but because they were 
based largely on principles already explained. Hungary, 
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in 1923, applied spontaneously to the League for the 
kmd of assistance already accorded to Austria Her 
problem iv as economically simpler, for her currency had 
not depreciated quite so far, and the fact that the 
country depended much more largely on agnculture 
gave her a stabihty her neighbour did not enjoy. 
On the other hand, the pohtical comphcations were 
greater, for Hungary had been none too scrupulous 
in the observance of her Treaty obligations, and her 
neighbours, particularly the Little Entente States — 
Czechoslo'vakia, Jugoslavia, and Rumama — regarded 
her with not unjustified suspicions They were, there- 
fore, extremely reluctant to abandon any of their 
reparation claims on her, an operation wtuch, as in 
Austna’s case, u-as essential before any external loan 
could be floated Gradually, hou'cver, the difficulties 
were straightened out, and a scheme largely similar 
to that already at work in Austna was approved by 
the League Council and accepted by the Hunganan 
Government An able Amenoin lawyer, Mr Jeremiah 
Smith of Boston, was appomted High Commissioner 
of the League, like Dr Zimmerman at Vienna, to see 
that the League programme of financial reform was 
duly earned out, and authorized to disburse the pro- 
ceeds of the loan on that condition only In both 
coimtnes the loan was secured on certam State 
revenues especially set aside for the purpose These 
have proved fully sufficient for all needs 
An important feature of the Hunganan scheme was 
Its demonstration of the value in the money market 
of a League guarantee of w^se expenditure Not only 
were no outside States prepared to guarantee the 
Hunganan loan as they had the Austnan, but m 
afidAwn, wVaSce ki&\rai -ftas I'therftd oi ali 
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payments for t%venty years, Hungary still remained 
liable to a limited extent to the Reparation Commis- 
sion. In spite of these drawbacks, the mere fact that 
the League, which had already demonstrated its 
efficiency in the case of Austria, was prepared to be 
answerable for the soundness of Hungarian expenditure 
during the currency of the loan, secured the issue in 
the London and American markets an even more 
striking success than the Austrian had achieved. At 
the end of 1924 the Hungarian scheme, which had 
then been in operation a Kttle over six months, was 
working with apparently unqualified success, and it 
finally achieved its purpose in 1926, ilr. Jeremiah 
Smith, in fact, leaving Buda-Pesth at the same moment 
as Dr. Zimmerman left Viexma. Hungary’s restora- 
tion was thus effected in rivelve months less than 
Austria's. 

While the League Council had been thrashing out 
details of the Hxmgarian plan, it was equally deeply 
engaged on a reconstruction scheme for Greece. There 
a quite different problem was presented. The country 
as a wffiole was solvent, but a situation had arisen 
with which it could not cope, through the influx into 
its territories of something over 1,000,000 refugees 
of Greek origin and race, who fled from Asia jtfinor 
and Eastern Thrace when the Turkish armies finally 
threw the Greeks back across the .Egean at the end 
of 1922. This unhappy mass of fugitives poured into 
Greece destitute of everything except the tattered 
rags of clothing they wore. They had no money, no 
beasts, no furniture, no tools. For a while they sub- 
sisted on charity, the Greek Government advancing 
what money it could, and the League doing what lay 
in its power to administer relief through Dr. Nansen, 
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and to fight disease in the congested camps through its 
Health Orgamzation But these Mere, of course, only 
temporary measures Fortimately the problem ivas 
not in itself insoluble The refugees \\ere capable of 
work if money could be found to dram and fence 
land to provide them mth tools and cattle and seed 
com, or to set them up in some mdustry m the towns 
Given a carefully framed scheme this m the view of 
the League Commission which investigated conditions 
on the spot, was a busmess proposition, and there was 
no reason why money lent for such a purpose should 
not in due course be repaid with mterest, and Greece 
Itself be made m the end the more prosperous through 
the increase of its productive output 
A League plan was framed on these lines, and 
accepted mth full appreciation by the Greek Govern 
ment The scheme was to be admmistered by a corn* 
mittee of four two of them representing the Greek 
Government and two the League, one of the League 
nominees bemg Chairman, with the nght of exercising 
a castmg vote m case of need The first Chairman to 
be appomted was Mr Henry Morgenthau, formerly 
Amencan Ambassador at Constantmople, and when 
he had to return to Araenca m the latter part of 1924 
he %\as followed successively by two fellow-Amencans, 
Mr C P Howland and Mr Charles Eddy A long- 
term loan to finance the scheme was floated in 1924 
and achieved an instantaneous and ovenvhelming 
success, apphcation for the London section of it total 
ling more than twenty tunes the amount needed The 
work was earned out methodically accordmg to the 
onginal plan Villages sprang up all over the Mace- 
doman plain Land was reclaimed Tobacco and other 
crops were planted Districts near the BiiJgamn Iron- 
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tier^ where there had been a mixed GrecoBulgar 
population, became almost solidly Greek, as conse- 
quence of the influx of new settlers, with results very 
beneficial to political stability. It was not tiU 1930 
that the work was finally wound up and the League 
Commissioners left Greece. By that time 195,000 fami- 
lies had been settled by the joint efforts of the Greek 
Government and the League Commission, and some 
were beginning to repay the money advanced to them. 
80,000 houses had been built at the low cost of ^^50 
upwards each. The undertaking could be regarded as 
an unqualified success. 

In every respect but one the League had made all 
conceivable provision to ensure the financial sotmd- 
ness of its schemes. It had stipulated that the bor- 
ro\ving country should set aside special funds (usually 
a part of its customs revenues) much more than suffi- 
cient to cover the aimual interest on and amortization 
of the loan. In addition to that, it appointed com- 
missioners like Dr. Zimmerman at Vienna and Mr. 
Jeremiah Smith at Buda-Pesth to see to it that the 
money borrowed was spent on legitimate and pro- 
ductive purposes. Unfortunately, this expert super- 
vision could not continue more than two or three 
years. No independent State would voluntarily sub- 
mit to prolonged financial control, or what could be 
represented by critics of the Government as control 
(the League’s intervention, in fact, fell far short of 
this), from outside. What was hoped was that the 
countries concerned, after being schooled for a year 
or two in the canons of sound finance, would go on 
as they had been taught to go. Unfortunately, those 
hopes were only realized in part. More than one of 
^ the Governments in question fell back into the old 
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bad habits of unwise spending, and balanced budgets 
began once more to be succeeded by imbalanced 
Then supervened what neither the League nor any- 
one else had foreseen :n 1922 and 1923, the world 
financial cnsis Every well intentioned and well- 
conceived scheme, notably the Young Plan for tlie 
payment of German reparations, showed itself leaky 
instead of watertight The States that had sought 
League help were among the least stable financially 
—that was why they had gone to the League— and 
they were naturally the first to feel tlie stress Inter- 
national trade, the only medium through which inter- 
national debts can be paid (apart from gold, which 
had long since been drained aw^ay from the needier 
States), was being dammed up and thwarted and con 
stncted m all countnes by every kind of governmental 
regulation for the restnction of imports, wuth the result 
that currencies everywhere detenorated, and it was 
impossible to coniert domestic currencies mto foreign 
exchange m an5fthmg but the hmited quantity suffi- 
aent to pay for the import of bare necessities In 
particular, the borrowing countnes could not equip 
themselves ivith the pounds or dollars to pay the 
interest due to investors who had subscribed to the 
loans m London or New York 

The League of Nations was in no way to blame 
for this The world-cnsis, mdeed, had come about 
partly because the countnes of the world had re- 
fused to follow the sound econonuc doctnne the 
League had consistently preached In their essence, 
the League financial schemes were vindicated The 
League had stipulated that each borrowing country 
should set apart from its own revenues enough of its 
w. tac a. tamsider- 
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spot, and a scheme was proposed, involving, as in tie 
case of Austna and Hungary, a loan and League 
supervision of its expenditure for a term of years 
Portugal, however, was unwilhng to submit to the 
supervision and broke off negotiations mth Geneva 
with polite thanks and acknowledgments Very wisely, 
however, she adopted all the proposals the League 
Commission had made for the reconstitution of her 
finances, and with such success that she soon found 
herself on firm ground again Similar help, in the form 
of expert advice with no actual financial transaction 
involved, was sought by Rumania in 1932 Rather 
different, but equally valuable, was the mission under- 
taken by Sir Arthur Salter, as Director of the League’s 
Financial and Economic Section, to India and China 
m 1930-31, the Governments of both countnes having 
sought the League's advice on specific points The 
pnnaple of buildmg up a common store of expert 
knowledge and placing it at all times at the disposal 
of any member of the League thus found expression 
in the finanaal field as it constantly has in many 
others 
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THE LEAGUE’S BUSINESS SIDE 

' The Economic and Financial Organization — The Brussels 
Financial Conference — Studies in Taxation — The Cnston^ 
Coafenence — Commnnicationsand Transit — Barcelona Con- 
ference — ^Transit Convention — The RaUvrays and Ports 
Convention — The Reform of the Calendar 

It has already been explained that while all the 
League’s business goes through the hands of the 
Assembty or the Council or both, the latter body, 
consisting as it does of fourteen mdi\Tdual3 whose 
experience lies mainly in the diplomatic sphere, has 
built up round itself a series of expert committees, 
whose advice it consistently follows, and whose schemes 
it adopts, within the field of the particular committee's 
operations. One set of such committees deals mainly 
with what may be termed social and humanitarian 
work. Another, comprising what are kno^ra as the 
League's “technical organizations," handles mainly 
those questions arising out of the endeavour to simplify 
international relations in regard to commercial trans- 
actions and the transport of goods, or to improve 
them in the field of health and sanitatiom The four 
principal technical organizations are, thus, the Econo- 
mic, the Financial, the Communications and Transit, 
and the Health. If the three former appear at fiiist 
sight to deal with questions of a somew’hat restricted 
interest, it is necessarj^ to remember that they give 
the League a status of its o^vn in the vastly important 
world of busmess, and the}’' have, in point of fact, 
effected within that field reforms the value of which 
has been generally recognized. 
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The mam achievements of the Economic and 
Fmanaal Organization (it was not separated mto two 
till 1930} ha\e indeed already been discussed, for it 
IS this body which, subject of course to the general 
authority of the League Council, has been responsible 
for the successful formulation and working of the four 
reconstruction schemes in Austna Hungary, Greece, 
and Bulgana On, these nothing more need be said 
The Economic and Fmanaal Organization, consisting 
till Its division mto two distmct bodies of two separate 
committees, one economic and one financial, which 
from time to time held joint meetmgs, apphed itself 
to a number of those unsolved problems the existence 
of which does much to hinder the smooth flow of 
commercial intercourse between difierent countnes 
In this field the League lias been singularly fortunate 
in securing the \ oluntary services, as members of one 
or other committee, of some of the foremost economists 
and finanaers m Europe Some ^ve^e chosen, hke Sir 
Otto Niemeyer, Controller of Fmance m the Bntish 
Treasury (when Sir Otto left the Treasury to become 
a director of the Bank of England he remamed a 
member of the Fmanaal Committee), as high Govern- 
ment officials, others, like M Marcus Wallenberg, of 
Sw-eden, or Dr Karl Melchior, of Germany, as bankers 
of mtemational reputation, and others, like Signor 
Pirelli, of Italy, maker of the well knowm pneumatic 
tyre, as busmess men known throughout Europe and 
bejond Thanks to their ready assistance and their 
willingness to devote considerable time to the meet- 
ings of the committees, the Economic and Fmanaal 
Organization can claun to ha% e proved as effective an 
instrument as any organ connected with the League 

Among the many activities of the Organization two 
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stand out as conspicuous landmarks, tlie Brussels 
Financial Conference of 1920 and the World Economic 
Conference held at Geneva in 1927. Both were con- 
vened to deal with situations creating much public 
anxiety at the moment, the Brussels gathering being 
concerned mainly with public, i.e. governmental, 
finance, and the Geneva meeting of 1927 primarily, 
though by no means exclusively, vdih tariffs. The 
Brussels Conference was the first general conference 
ever called by the League, for it preceded even the 
First Assembly, which did not meet tiU November of 
the same year. The object of the Conference, which 
was attended by representatives of thirty-nine States, 
including the U.S.A. and Germany, was not to draft 
an international convention, but rather to seek some 
agreement on immediate problems which might guide 
Governments^ particular^ the Governments of new 
States, through the financial chaos in which Europe 
was then submerged. In that the Conference was 
entirely successful. It was prepared for by the publi- 
cation of a series of important monographs on various 
financial questions by leading authorities in different 
coimtries, and its unanimously approved report has ever 
since formed a kind of standard by which national 
budgets can be tested. The fact that a country so 
rigorously prudent in its finance as Great Britain is 
may not have much to learn from the Brussels reso- 
lutions must not obscure tlieir far-reaching importance 
as a stimulus to those Governments, representing 
practically every country in Europe, which were then 
failing hopelessly to balance their annual budgets. 

An Economic Conference on similar lines, but deal- 
ing with such questions as industrial orga n ization and 
tariffs rather than pure finance, was decided on at the 
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Sixth Assembly m 1925, and Uie extensive preparation 
such an enterpnse calls for was sufficiently advanced 
a year later for the Seventh Assembly to contemplate 
with some confidence the actual convocation of the 
Conference in 1927 Like the Financial Conference it 
was to consist of experts nominated by Governments 
but not necessarily buidmg the Governments in ques- 
tion by the views they might express The Conference 
was attended by representatives of fifty States and 
among the non members of the League taking part 
was not only the Umted States, but Soviet Russia 
In one respect the conference was remarkably success- 
ful It faced the problems before it, mdustnal, com 
mercial and agncultural. squarely, and adopted a 
senes of uncompromismg and far reaching resolutions 
the most important of them containing the declara 
tion that the tendency to increase tariffs has been 
earned too far, and the time has come to move in 
the opposite direction ’ ^Vhen it is considered that 
that resolution was earned unanimously (the Sonet 
delegates abstained) in an assembly almost the whole 
of whose members came from protectionist States the 
warning thus issued to the world must be recognized 
as sinking The delegates m this case were experts 
from different countnes (Mr Walter Runciman and 
Sir Walter I,ayton were among the members of the 
Bntish delegation) and not actually representatives of 
their Governments But for that the resolution might 
have seemed to herald a fundamental change in world 
policy As it was, the Governments, being warned that 
their tariffs were getting too high, proceeded cease- 
lessly and systematically to raise them higher 
That happened m spite of a still more resolute 
attempt at Geneva to arrest the process In 1929 the 
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British delegation (a Labour Government v?as then 
in power) moved a resolution which meant in effect 
treating tariffs like armaments, and aiming first at 
limitation and then at reduction, for it provided for 
the summoning of a conference vdih a view to the 
adoption of what came to be called a tariff truce, 
involving a general agreement that for a term of years 
no tariffs should be raised to higher levels, and that 
during that breathing-space negotiations for the actual 
reduction of tariffs should be carried on. The Con- 
ference was held earlj" in 1930 and a truce, not of two 
years as the British had suggested, but of six months, 
was agreed on as an interim measure. Thirteen coun- 
tries, including Great Britain, signed and ratified the 
agreement, but it was made clear that there would 
be no general acceptance of the tariff-truce principle, 
and by the time the Twelfth Assembl}^ met in 1931 
it had to be recognized that the attempt to bring an 
effective tariff truce into force had failed. 

But if there was to be no tariff truce the League 
had got certain notorious hindrances to international 
trade removed, notabl}^ the absolute prohibitions im- 
posed by different States on the import or export 
of various commodities. This was actually worse than 
a high tariff, and in 1927, at a conference summoned 
by League, a convention putting an end to these 
restrictions {with special exceptions in the case of 
certain countries) was signed. Great Britain ratified 
the convention in 1929. Another minor success in the 
same field deser\^es mention. In 1928 a conference on 
the apparently unimportant subject of hides, skins, 
and bones (quite important in reality as the raw 
material of leather, glue, fertilizers, and other com- 
modities) succeeded in agreeing on the fixing of a 
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maxunum tariff (3 gold francs a kilogram) on these 
articles applicable to all signatory countries alike 
There is only one precedent for this fixation of a 
universal specific duty Unfortunately, the hide bones 
and skins method has not since been extended to other 
articles as it \vas hoped it might be 
In addition to the responsflnhty it bears for the 
preparation of the Austnan, Hunganan Greek, and 
Bulganan schemes, the Economic and Financial 
Orgamzation took a Icadmg part in drafting the 
economic section of the Upper Silesian agreement, 
It earned through schemes for the reconstruction of 
the finances of Danzig and Estonia and assisted m 
the nusmg of a loan in each case In 1923 it found 
a financial adviser for the Albanian Government to 
assist in the financial administration of the country 
at the Government's request It has, in addition been 
steadily pursuing investigations into various secondary 
problems important to practically every State member 
of the League Notable among these are the questions 
of “double taxation ’ and ’ fiscal evasion “ (Double 
taxation means the habihty of a taxpayer in one 
country and holding m\estments in another to be 
taxed by tlie Governments of both Fiscal evasion 
means such devices as the export of capital, with the 
intention, sometimes successful, of evadmg taxation 
altogether) But neither of these investigations has 
yet arrived at a stage on which international con- 
ventions on the subject can be signed That stage, 
has, hov\ever, been readied m connection with one 
important section of the Organuation’s activities, the 
mquuy into the simplification of Customs formalities 
A conference w'as called on this subject by the League 
at the end of 1923 and attended by representatives 
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of thirty-five States, under the chairmanship of Earl 
Buxton. An important convention was unanimously 
adopted providing, briefly, for the removal of grievances 
regarding Customs formalities both as regards travellers 
and as regards goods (the latter of course being much 
the. more important) by pro\dding for publicity of 
regulations, simplicity in procedure, expedition in 
handling, equality of treatment, and facilities for 
redress. 

Such conferences form one method of carrying 
out the League's obligations imder that clause of 
Article XXIII of the Covenant which charges it with 
securing and maintaining “equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all members of the League/' The 
Orgaruzation is further discharging the same duty 
by endeavouring to make provision by international 
agreement against false trade-marks and descriptions, 
unfair discrimination against foreign nationals ad- 
mitted to the territor}'' of another State (a League 
conference on this subject in Paris failed to produce 
any agreement of value), and unjust discrimination 
against the conrimerce of any one single State. One 
minor agreement negotiated by the Organization, and 
to which much importance is attached in British 
business circles, provides for the recognition by the 
Courts of all signatory States of arbitration clauses 
in commercial contracts. Altogether the Economic and 
Financial Organization can claim credit for a highly 
satisfactory record of systematic work, resulting in 
the gradual removal of a number of obstacles which 
hinder the free flow of trade between country and 
country. The declaration of a particularly high autho- 
rity in the British business world that the Customs 
Conference at Geneva had done more in a month than 
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could have been achieved m fifty jcars by the old 
method of diplomatic negotiations may be an exag- 
geration, It serves, none the less, as a stnkmg example 
of the impression made by the methods pursued at 
Geneva m this field on disinterested observers well 
qualified to judge 

The second of the League’s mam technical organiza 
tions, that dealing with communications and transit, 
was created to assist the Council m carrymg out the 
provisions of Article XXIII of the CQ\enant regardu^ 
‘ freedom of commumcations and of transit for all 
members of the League " The importance of such 
a task, though the work of the Organization is by 
no means confined to Europe, is demonstrated by the 
most cursory glance at any map of the Europe of 
to day A pohtical settlement which changed frontiers, 
broke up great Empires into small States, and cut 
off some of them from access to the sea made it 
essential that every State should fully recogmze every 
other’s just rights in the matter of transit unless the 
commercial and industrial life of the Contment was 
to be hopelessly impeded The pohtical controversies 
which have arisen over the use of such ports as Danzig 
and Memel and ruime, and to a lesser extent Salomca 
and Dedeagatch, show the importance attaching to 
agreements such as the Transit Organization has been 
able to effect through its international convention on 
the use of ports generally The manifest necessity of 
equal freedom of navigation for aU States touching 
great rivers hke the Rhme and the Danube, the Elbe 
and the Vistula, as well as many others m Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Amenca, demonstrates equally the 
value of the convention on nangable \vaterways 
concluded at the Transit Organization’s first general 
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conference at Barcelona in 1921. Generally speaking 
the principle laid down and applied’ as the different 
circumstances of each case require is that of fair 
treatment for everyone concerned. In the case of 
rivers, for example, it is provided that every State 
controlling a stretch of the waterway must allow its 
free use to every State interested, and must maintain 
the waterway in a proper navigable condition through 
dredging and lighthouses, buoys, etc,, so far as may 
be necessary. 

In the case of ports there is similarly to be equal 
treatment for all comers in such matters as tariffs, 
dues, regulations, use of warehouses, and so forth, 
a definite guarantee being given by signatories of 
the convention that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against the shipping of any one particular State 
and no special favour even for the nationals of the 
State in which the port is situated. In the case of 
railways (an International Railway Convention was 
signed at the second general Transit Conference at 
Geneva in 1923) the diflScuIties in the way of through 
travelling are to be smoothed away as far as possible 
by the simplification of formalities at frontiers, by the 
interchange of rolling-stock beriveen different States, 
by single through tickets for passengers, through regis- 
tration of luggage, and single through contract-notes 
for goods. In the same way the Transit Organization 
has done much for the simplification of passports. 
This question has been considered at two League 
^Conferences, in 1920 and 1926, but the reluctance of 
certain States to relax the restrictions they have estab- 
lished prevented full success from being achieved. 

But these are days in whidi road trafiSc grows while 
rail traffic tends to decrease. Frontiers are crossed by 
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far more road vehicles than trains The Transit Or- 
ganization has, therefore, set itself to smooth the way 
of the private or commercial motor driver as ncU as 
of the railway administrations It has standardized 
signalling and road signs internationally, it has framed 
a convention governing international commercial motor 
transport, it has negotiated another designed to ieUe\e 
the dnvers of tourmg cars of local taxation dunng a 
short stay m a foreign country In another sphere it 
convened a conference in 1929 to provide for the 
speedier carnage of newspapers internationally and 
to free them as far as possible from the delays due 
to Customs formalities It is also takmg up, m con- 
junction with other mtemational bodies, the regulation 
of air traffic This will, no doubt, as tune passes, make 
mcreasmg demands on its attention Various duties 
are laid on the Organization by the Peace Treaties, 
and in particular it is provided m a number of inter- 
national agreements that any dispute arising out of 
the agreement shall go in the last resort to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, but shall be 
referred first of all to the League Transit Committee 
for its mediation or arbitration 
One minor but mterestmg activity of the Transit 
Committee has been the appomtment of a sub-com- 
mittee on the reform of the Calendar, charged with 
considenng the possibility, in particular, of arranging 
for a fixed instead of a movable Easter, and for a year 
which shall consist of an exact number of \Yeeks instead 
of fifty-two weeks and one or two odd days The 
committee was appointed at the desire of business 
men on purely busmess grounds, but it, of course, 
raised important ecclesiastical questions, and its 
membership therefore consisted rather cunously of 
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authorities ou transit and law and business generally, 
sitting side by side with representatives of the Vatican, 
the Archbishop of Canterbuij^ and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church. The desirabiiitj^ of fixing Easter has been 
general!}" recognized, but no concerted step has yet 
been taken to bring the change about. Great Britain 
has actuall}" adopted a measure fixing Easter, but not 
brought it into operation. This is only one of a whole 
series of sub-committees to which the main Tr^sit 
Committee has delegated the examination of special 
technical questions. 

The Organization may now be regarded as complete, 
and its efficiency in redressing, though it has by no 
means yet succeeded in eliminating, the obstacles to 
the free movement of trade across whole continents 
is generally recognized. Incidentally also it has pro- 
vided an rvf the value of coibboxatinu h^f^reen 

different League organizations by its co-operation \rith 
the Opium Committee in considering measures for the 
suppression of opium smuggling in free ports, and with 
the Health Organization in discussing the question of 
river-borne and sea-borne disease. 



CHAPTER X 

THE WORLD’S HEALTH 


The Health Organization — The Fight against Typhns—The 
Epidemics Commission — International Conventions — \Var 
saw Conference — ^The Malaria Commission 

No League agency is more valuable, and none has 
succeeded m attaining more important results on 
slender resources, than the Health Organization, 
brought into existence to cany out the duty imposed 
on the League in the last clause of Article XXIII of 
the Covenant, "to take steps in matters of inter- 
national concern for the prevention and control of 
disease ” The Health Organization consists to-day, 
like the League itself and the other techmcal orgamza 
tions of a threefold mechanism— the Health Advisory 
Council, the Health Committee, and the Health section 
of the Secretariat As m other cases, the mam work is 
done by the committee, the results of its labours being 
reported to, and usually approved by, the larger advisory 
council 

It IS manifest that the mam busmess of the Health 
Organization must be to co-ordinate and give direction 
to national efiort It neither possesses nor has any 
prospect of obtammg funds or personnel to enable it to 
undertake large activities itself, nor would such assump- 
tion by an international body of duties belonging 
properly to national administrations be of permanent 
advantage In spite of that, the first mam activity of 
the Health Organization, even before it had taken final 
form itself, was the organization of, nnd active partici 
pation in, a great campaign against typhus and other 
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epidemics in Eastern Europe. The danger threatening 
the whole Continent through the eastward spread of 
disease shortl}’^ after the came before the First 
Assembl}" of the League in December 1920, and a fund 
of some ;r200,ooo was there and then raised from 
voluntai^^ contributions by Governments to enable the 
Health Organization to take in hand work which the 
not very competent States in Eastern Europe found 
be5"ond their indi\ddual means. Even so, though the 
Health Organization equipped hospitals, supplied 
drugs and doctors, and took other direct action itself, 
the main value of its effort was the instruction and 
direction it gave to the administrations of the countries 
concerned, and the permanent measures it initiated for 
the prevention and control of disease in Eastern Europe. 
It largely as a result of what was done at this time 
in Poland and Russia that the So^uet Government 
established close relations -srith the Health Committee. 
WTiile Russia, unlike the United States, has no per- 
manent representative on the Health Committee, it 
sends a delegate when matters of special interest to 
Russia are discussed, it encourages its doctors to take 
part in the Committee's periodical interchanges of 
medical ofiBcials, it has welcomed a League commission 
on malaria to Russia, and it took an active part in the 
Health Conference arranged by the Health Organization 
at Warsaw in 1922. Altogether, therefore, the Health 
Organization has shovm itself capable of overcoming 
obstacles due to national prejudices as well as to 
national frontiers. 

A further point of interest about the Organization 
is that it v’as the first body associated vdth the League 
to establish a permanent branch outside Europe. The 
Epidemics Commission, which was created as part of 
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the Health Organization to deal in the first instance 
with disease in Eastern Europe, has survived in spite 
of the intention that it ^ould be only temporary, and 
in 1924 establ^hed an Office at Singapore (where a 
Health Conference for Far Eastern countnes was held 
early in. 1925) to direct the fight against disease m the 
Far East much as it is directed for Europe from 
Geneva Broadly speaking, what the Health Orgamza 
tion aims at is to place so far as possible the knowledge 
and expenence acquired by each country at the dis 
posal of all By this co ordination investigations and 
experiments can be undertaken for the world once for 
all instead of havmg to be carried on separately and 
simultaneously m a dozen different countnes The 
importance of international standards in health matters 
IS great It is essential that when doctors in different 
countnes are using the same medical terms it should be 
certain that they are speaking about the same things 
In such matters, for example, as sera that has been 
very far from certain The League Health Organization, 
therefore, after experiments conducted by scientists 
from a number of different countnes in Denmark, has 
agreed on certain standards, for the maintenance of 
which the State Laboratory at Copenhagen has been 
made responsible 

A similar mtemational mvestigation was organized in 
1926-27 m Central Afnca, with the aim of combating 
the great scourge of that region, sleepmg sickness 
Great Bntain, France, Spam, and other countnes 
havmg dependencies or mandated temtones m Afnca, 
all nominated experts to co-operate in the investiga- 
tions and experiments, which were carried on m a 
laboratory lent by the British authorities at Entebbe, 
in Uganda When the primary stage of the enterpnse 
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was finished various practical measures for fighting 
the disease were agreed on- and a further^ prograrnme 
of investigation “in" individual lahdratojes “drawn up. 
More important, and better illustrative of theVcope of 
the Health Organization's work, are the activities of 
the Malaria Commission set up in 1924. The Commission, 
either as a whole or through individual experts, has 
studied malaria on the spot in Yugoslavia, Grf^ece, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Soviet Russia, Italy, Sicily, 
Corsica {at the request of the French Govenim^nt), 
S3rria (where three of its members were killed in a 
motor accident), Spain, and the United States. As a 
result, investigations were prosecuted into the use of 
quinine as a remedy and prophylactic, coursed in 
malariology were organized in various European 
centres, and in 1928 a permanent School of Malariology 
was opened in Rome. 

There is no need to detail the work the Healtli 
Organization has carried out on an international scale 
in regard to such diseases as smallpox (with a view to 
discovering whether there was any truth in the sug- 
gestion that encephalitis in children was sometimes 
the result of vaccination), leprosy, rabies, tuberculosis, 
and cancer. Special mention must be made of the 
inquiry into infant mortality (deaths before one year of 
age) organized in 1926 in Austria, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, and Norway, and a year 
later in the Argentine, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay; and ' 
of the most valuable and important conference on 
rural hygiene held at Geneva in 1931, whose results are 
likely to be seen in a substantial raising of the standard of 
sanitation and medical provision in the more backward 
countries of the world, as well as some needed improve- 
ments in the villages of even the more progressive* 
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The mam purpose indeed of the Health Organization 
IS to diffuse to the utmost extent possible the knowledge 
it acquires and to seek to stimulate every country to 
nse, so far as its resources permit, touards the standard 
of the most advanced That aim is carried out along 
two Imes m particular Medical officers of health — the 
officials in whose hands the guardianship of public 
health pnmanly rests — of different countries are con 
stantly brought into touch %\ith one another through 
the organization of short courses of some tno or three 
months of study and inspection m some one selected 
country, or possibly m two or three A party normally 
consists of from twenty to thirty doctors from almost 
as many different countnes, nominated usually hy the 
medical associations in those countnes Such courses 
have been held in Great Bntain and Belgium, Italy and 
the Umted States, in the Far East and Latm Amenca, 
the fullest facilities bemg given to the doctors by the 
country concerned for investigation into every aspect 
of its public health system 
Even more important m its ultimate effects, and 
directly in line with the League's established policy of 
placmg the expenence of all at the disposal of each, is 
the work the Health Organization has done m assisting 
the Governments of individual countnes to organize 
efficient national health services of their own Two of 
the earliest to ap^y for this form of help were Persia 
and Albania, but the first really extensive piece of work 
of the kind was begun m Greece in 1928 That country, 
owing to the wars in which it had been ceaselessly 
engaged from 1911 to 1922, and the influx of refugees 
for several years after (the Health Organization had in 
1922-23 organized the inoculation of over half a rtuUton 
of these), had never possessed anything worth calling a 
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public health service at all. The League, therefore, had 
to begin building from the bottom. A League Commis- 
sion was sent to Atliens and made extensive recom- 
mendations, all of which were adopted; a medical 
school for the training of Greek public health officials 
was established and a number of foreign experts 
nominated by the League were engaged by the Greek 
Government pending the time when a sufficient supply 
of Greek doctors qualified in the field of public health 
should become available. 

The work undertaken in Greece was a fitting pre- 
paration to a much more important and extensive task 
assumed in 1929 in response to an invitation from the 
Chinese Government. In China, as in Greece, the work 
had to be begun from the foundations, and the vastness 
of the country with its 400 millions of population might 
well have filled both Go^^emment and League U’ith 
despair. As for the League, it decided very vdsely that 
the most hopeful course was to concentrate on one of 
China’s eighteen provinces, Chekiang, in the idea that 
if an efficient health administration could be organized 
there the one province would serve as a model for the 
other seventeen. At the same time a Central Field 
Health Station was organized at Nanking, and a model 
medical school was also established in the capital. In 
another continent similar help has been given to 
Bolivia, and an offer from Brazil to set up a school 
of leprosy at Rio de Janeiro in conjunction vith the 
League has been accepted. Turkey also, some years 
before it became a member of the League, sought and 
obtained from Geneva expert advice on the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Health. 

Not a great deal is heard in Great Britain or the 
United States of the activities of the Health Orgauiza- 
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tion Countnes where roedtcal science is so far de\ eloped 
as It IS m these have naturally less to leam from the 
Organization than some others less advanced, but there 
IS force m the observation of a leading Bntish medical 
authonty that by its important senes of international 
experiments and mqmnes the Health Organization has 
relieved this country of work it would otherwise have 
had to do for itself at an expense quite disproportionate 
to the tnvial sum which represents that part of Great 
Britain's League contnbution devoted to the League’s 
health work 
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HmLA^^TARLAN EFFORT 

Repatnauoa of Pnsoneis — ^Relief of Refuge — Opium 
Problem — ‘Women and Chilifren — Sla%‘Biy — Intellectual 
Co-opera tioa 

A XUX3ER of interesting, if secondary, activities of 
the League are commonly grouped under the general 
head of Humanitarian Work. Most of them are con- 
ducted on the same basis as the technical organizations, 
in that the work is carried on b}' special advisory 
committees serried by corresponding sections of the 
Secretariat and subject, of conise, throughout to the 
League Council, The principal committees working in 
this sphere are those on the controi^^of^^the opium 
traffic, on slayei 3 % on the welfare of women and 
dffidren, and on the suppression ol obscene literature, 
A\hile the "general categoiy^ of humanitarian work 
includS’^alsF tHFrari^ "and beneficent labours of Dr, 
Nans^'^onri^aiFoTpriloners jof war^ Russian refugees, 
anSTollier unfortunate classes of people to 'v^hom the 
L^gue, ^through the^agency of the Xon^^an scientist, 
has been abk to extend a helping hand. 

It "may be convenient to de^ with Dr. Nansen’s 
work first. The League, incidentally, in a rather curious 
w-ay converted the well-known Arctic explorer into a 
great humanitarian agent. The first task he undertook 
as League High Commissioner was the r epatriation of 
some hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war who 
for one reason or another had been left stranded at vast 
distances from" their homes, wit h little vi sible prospect 
of returmhg~to~them. Tliis matter Avas brought before 
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the League, and at its First Assembly Dr Nansen \\as 
invited to study the question of repatriation and take 
\vhat steps seemed possible He set energetically to 
work vanous Governments, including the Bntish 
providing funds for the purpose The pnsonersuere of 
many nationalities There were Russians still in 
Germany, there iiere Germans, Czechoslovakians, and 
others still in parts of Russia as far distant as Eastern 
Siberia Transport was a senous difhcully, for at that 
moment there was a tremendous demand for tonnage 
from all countnes, and some contingents of prisoners 
had to be shipped back from as far afield as Vladivostok 
Under these circumstances the completeness and the 
expedition with which the work was earned through 
reflected the highest credit on Dr Nansen, and through 
him on the League It was, moreover, executed with 
remarkable economy, for altogether 427,8^6^pji5fi»ers 
(many of whom had to be clothed before they could 
be moved) were r^tored to their homes at a total cost 
of somethmg under 400^006^"" 

Dn^ansen s success, indeed, marked him out as the 
I,eague*s indispensable agent when any task of this 
character presented itself It was to him, accordingly, 
that the League turned m 1922 when there was laid 
before it the unhappy ca se of some 150 000 Russia 
refu gees^ hostile to the Soviet Government, who had 
had to fly from Russia after the final defeat of General 
Wrangel Neither the repatnation of pnsoners nor the 
rdief of refugees directly concerned the League, but 
when the need was laid before it the Assembly felt 
that some action must at least be attempted Dr 
Nansen accordingly took the refugee question in hand 
Here, however, funds were a grave difficulty The 
French Government agreed to contmue certain help 
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it ^\'a5 airead}" giving to refugees at Constantinople, 
and the BriH ^ Govemment provided T xo,ooo on con- 
dition that another T20,cgo^vr as rai sed ebewhere_to 

the^prphleirL \Vith ftese 
meanFaFEiFd^^sal, Dr. Nansen vnas able to do much 
to relieve sufiering. But perhaps his most important 
achievement was to secure the approval by some fifty 
Governments of identification certificates issued by hi 
Organization to the refugees* These certificates were 
recognized by the Governments in question as equira- 
lent to passports, for the great disabilit}' under which 
the refugees sufiered ^vas the fact that having no 
coTmtr3’ they could have no passports, and were there- 
fore unable to move from the first country in which 
they had taken refuge, even if work were waiting for 
them elsewhere* All self-supporting refugees were 
required to affix to their passport a ‘"Nansen stamp*' 
of the ^•alue of five shillings, the amount thus raised 
going to swell the general refugee fund. 

Begun at the end of 1922, Dr, Nansen's relief work 
among refugees was carried on, so far as the very 
exiguous funds granted b}^ the Assembly permitted, 
till the end of 1924, when the Council decided to 
transfer r^onsibiLitt* to the International Labour 
Organization, on the ground that the problem had by 
that time become more one of empiotment than of 
charitable relief. Dr* Nansen's hands were, however, 
by no means breed hy this arrangement, as the Assemblj* 
had just asked him to deal particuiariy ^^dth another 
refugee problem, that of those Armenians who had 
found continued existence in Turke}* impossible, and 
had made their way to Greece, SjTia, and elsewhere. 

Some success was achieved in settling the Armen- 
ians on the land in SjTia, but it was not till after 

H 
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Dr Nansen’s death, when what remained of his 
work had been taken over by a new body, the 
Nansen Refugee Office, created by the League, that 
the transfer of Armenians to the Armenian Soviet 
Republic of Erivan in the Caucasus was begun 
Both political and financial difficulties had frustrated 
during Nansen’s lifetime the execution of a plan m 
whose possibilities he always had profound faith 
To turn to the more permanent tasks falhng under 
the head 'humamtanan ' mention may be made first 
of the work of the Opium Advisory Conuni ttce This 
body IS of importance in that after it had been at work 
for some tivo years the United States, which is particu- 
larly interested m the opium question, decided to <cnd 
representatives to attend it The problem hardly needs 
defimng It consists m concerting internationa l measure s 
by which the abuse of opium and its deri ^Sves ca n be, 
if not eliminated altogether,, reduced to ne glipble 
dimensions It may be added m parenthesis that all 
mcEisures applymg to opium and its products, liKe 
morphia and herom, apply equally to coca leaf and its 
product, cocame Difficulties m the way of effective 
reform are enormous, for the drugs m question can be 
so easily smuggled and command such high prices that 
to keep a hold on the illicit trade is next to impossible 
Attempts to deal with the problem were made through 
a convention signed as a result of a Hague Conference 
in 1912 The war, however, intervened before the con 
vention could be made really effective, and in point of 
fact when the League came into existence very few 
States had ever ratffied it The first business of the 
League was to press continually for the general rati 
fication of this convention, and secondly to extend and 
strengthen the terms 0/ the convention In the former 
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task it was reasonably successful, the value of a per- 
manent secretariat to keep in touch with signatory 
' States and look after w^hat might othenvise have been 
nobody's business being strikingly demonstrated in this 
as in many other fields. it came to improving on 
the Hague Convention, one step of some importance 
League was able to effect was the extension to 
large number of States of the import and export' 
certificate system, under which the (^vemment of an 
exporting country undertakes not to grant licences for 
opium or its derivatives to be exported, unless it has 
received a certificate from the Government of the 
importing country declaring the particular consign- 
ment to be needed for legitimate purpose^ So far as 
this s55stem was adopted, it did provide a real check 
on traffic for undesirable purposes. It was, however. 


by no means enough^ and the League early adopted a 
thesis, on w’hich the Americans in particular laid great 
stress, that what was essential was ^ limit the world 


production of these drugs to the amount needed for 
"medical and scientific" piirposes onl;^ That amount 
was roughly ascertainable, and it was proposed that 
every coxmtry should send in in advance every year to 
a Central Board at Geneva an estimate of w’hat it was 


likety to require for medical and scientific purposes 
alone in the ensxiing twelve months. That would enable 
the Board to inform the few producing countries of the 
total amount required and to ffiocate the demand among 
them. In such a way there would be no surplus available 


for illicit trading. The Central Board w^as duly* con- 
stituted and began its work in 1929. But aU these 
endeavours %vere complicated by two great obstacles. 
One> which w'as ultimately surmounted, was the claim 
by India to continue to produce opium for internal use^ 
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for opium m India is eaten (not smoked) as a kind of 
homely specific, effective or otherwise, for various 
diseases That meant that stnctly speaking Indiawould 
not be limitmg production, to medical and scientific 
purposes Much more senous was the fact that China 
which in 1913 had succeeded m abolishing the growth of 
the opium poppy almost completely, was as a result of 
her political unsettlement producmg again on an enor 
mous scale though poppy cultivation still tennined 
techmcally illegal As a consequence opium was being 
smuggled out of Chma m large quantities and at anmter 
national conference summoned by the League at the end 
of 1924 it was felt that no satisfactory conclusion could 
be reached till Chma had set heroivn house m order Con 
sequently an agreement was signed by the States having 
Far Eastern possessions where opium smoking was stiU 
contmued undertakmg to abolish the practice finally 
within fifteen years at most from the date on which an 
impartial League Commission should declare that the 
producing countries (primarily China) had so far con 
trolled their production as to remove the danger of 
smuggling That date had to be fixed and m 1929 a 
Conunission was dispatched to the Far East to discover 
what the situation was, followed in 1931 by a conference 
of Far Eastern countnes at Bangkok to consider 
the suppression of opium smokmg The results were 
meagre Opium was still being produced on an enormous 
scale in China and it w’as impossible to present the 
smugglmg of laige quantities of it into adjacent 
countnes The Conference, therefore, merely recom 
mended imposmg very severe restnctions on opinuL 
smokmg in those countries where it is stiff permitted 
But the most notable advance m recent years ivas the 
result of imtiative taken by the Bntish delegation in 
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the Assembly of 1929, If the production of opium could 
not be regulated till China achieved politick stability, 
then every possible restriction must be imposed at the 
point where the poppy is converted into the prepared 
drug. There must, in other words, be rigid limitation of 
manufacture. A conference on that subject met ini93i 
and achieved important results.^The agreemen^rea^^ed 
wa s tha t jxcu::ountry should manufaclure^.^^ater quan- 
tity of drugs than was necessary for {a) its o\vn legitimate 
needs, the execution of legitimate orders, and (c) the 
maintenance of certain limited reserve stocks^ Since it 
had already been agreed, by the convention of ^925, 
to adopt the import and export certificate system (see 
above) and since the Central Opium Board was in a 
position to check all the statistics of import and export, 
there was every reason to suppose that the convention 
would reaUy make the way of the drug traffickers 
difficult. The entry of Turkey into the League of 
Nations in 1932, and her announcement that she would 
ratify all the outstanding opium conventions, gave 
further ground for hope. 

On the same basis as the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee stands a similar committee charged with 
watching the interests of women and children so far as 
they are affected by international action. For the first 
five years of the League's existence this meant con- 
centratmn. .,on .„means. for .ensuring ^the suppression^ of 
tfi^ so-called white^ slave , trafficnrhivolvmg th^ je- 
crultmenf and tr^sport of women and girls from one 
country* to another for immoral purposes. To thh, end 
a cohvSition was framed in 1^21 and approved by the 
Second Assembly in that year^providing among other 
things for the general ratification of certain previous 
conventions on the subject, for the levelling-up by 
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different countnes of their legislation bearing on this 
subject, and lor tlie extension, ^\he^e necessary, of 
extradition Ian's affecting it, and for the general 
adoption of precautions and regulations concerning 
emigration and immigration, calculated to reduce the 
dangers to which women and children may be exposed 
m the process 

The %\ork of the Advisory Committee on Women 
and Children, and of that section of the Secretanat 
which serves it, consists largely of supervising the 
working of this convention— no ununportant task in 
itself, for here, as in the case of the prohibition of 
obscene literature, a convention gams a new value 
now that a permanent central bodj exists at Geneva 
to watch the working of the instrument and seek to 
co-ordinate information regarding it from different 
countnes Tlie League may indeed convert an inter- 
national agreement from a dead letter into a living 
force 

This particular committee, however, has not confined 
its activities withm the limits of the 1921 convention 
It has conducted three important mqmnes, two mto 
the actual facts of the wlute sla%e traffic (one mainly 
m Western, the other mainly m Eastern, countries), a 
matter on winch little adequate information existed, 
and a third mto the reasons why different countnes 
have retamed or abolished, as the case may be, 
the system of State regulation of vice, and wth 
what results In 1924 the work of the Advisory Com 
mittee (on which the Umted States is represented) 
was expanded by the decision of the Assembly that 
the League should take over an organization known as 
the Institute for Child Welfare, at that tune established 
Xf. cannn t- lie. claimed, of the maipnly of 
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acti\dties coming tinder the head of chiid welfare that 
thej^ are international in character, and the sphere of a 
League organization working in that field vnU. therefore 
be rather more circumscribed than might appear* But 
there is little doubt that it udil find useful openings for 
itself as it develops. 

A question which the League, after a good deal of 
prelimmary discussion, has begun to study in earnest 
is that of slaver}^ which still exists in various forms 
in different parts of the world on a larger scale than is 
commonly suspected. The matter was brought before 
the Third Assembly in 1922 by Sir Arthur Steel- 
Slaitland, but certain Governments, including the 
British, showed some reluctance to supply the League 
vith information necessary for its inquiries, with the 
result that it was not till the latter part of 1924 that a 
Committee on Slavery was definitel^^ constituted, and 
not till the Assembly in September of that year that 
the range of the Committee’s investigations was 
defined. Some question arose on that point, there being 
a difference of opinion as to whether the Committee 
should deal merely with the traffic in slaves from one 
country’' to another or vnih ail circumstances m which 
men or women are being compelled to work imder con- 
ditions other than those of free service. The Committee 
itself desired \ride terms of reference, and it was 
finally agreed that it should study not simply the slave 
traffic, but any form of forced labour, together with 
such transactions as the adoption of children or the 
acquisition of girls by means of a fictitious dowrj^ or 
the pledging of human service for debt. The Committee 
was thus entrusted the Fifth Assembly with a com- 
mission to conduct an inquiry' more radical and com- 
prehensive, as well as more aiithoritative, than^any 5"et 
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prosecuted into labour conditions in the undeveloped 
regions of the "world As result of its labours an inter 
national convention on slavery was signed at Geneva 
in 1926 after full discussion at the Sixth and Seventh 
Assemblies That was a step of considerable value m 
itself, but the Bntish Government never ceased to 
insist that the convention could not yield adequate 
results till a pennanent bureau was set up at Geneva 
to collect and check all information on slavery available 
from different sources and thus throw light on any 
abuses that might still contmue Year after year some 
State or other opposed this development, and by a 
singular irony when, at the Assembly of 1932, the Bntish 
delegate m charge of the proposal had at last secured its 
acceptance, the Assembly declined to vote the necessary 
funds for the proposed bureau, on the ground that the 
desire for new expenditure came inappropriately from 
a Government which was at the moment conducting a 
persistent and rather unpopular campaign for general 
retrenchment at Geneva. But the principle, at least, 
has been definitely established 
One other enterprise, essentially huraanitanan, has 
been launched on paper but not brought mto actual 
operation yet The International Relief Union, con- 
ceived by an Italian Senator, Signor Ciraolo, was 
designed to facilitate immediate international action 
for the relief of distress caused by some sudden 
disaster, such as earthquake, flood, or hurricane 
The League Counal summoned a conference m 1927 
to bring the new body into being, and a convention 
governing its work and laying its financial basis tvas 
adopted But ui 1932 insufficient adhesions had been 
obtamed to bring the scheme into operation 
"Efttaewte way c.'OT.vesjifttAly be wAde here to tiie 
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League's work in the field of intellectual co-operation, 
though this falls strictly under the head neither of a 
technical organization nor of humanitarian activities. 
The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation was created 
by a resolution of the Second Assembly in 192X, its 
object being sufficiently defined in a report presented 
to the Assembly of the follo^ving year, in which the 
Committee was described as existing ”to secure for 
intellectual work the place which befits it and to assist 
in the freer and more rapid circulation of the great 
intellectual currents of the world." Tlie Committee 
numbered among its members such men and women of 
distinction as Professor Einstein, Professor Henri 
Bergson, Madame Curie, Professor Gilbert IMurray, and 
the well-kno^vn American physicist, Dr. ]\Iillikan. 
Some vagueness prevailed as to its precise line of work, 
but it has gradually developed its o^vn programme, 
based on the principle that in the field of intellectual 
pursuits at aU events no national frontiers can exist. 
One effect of the Committee's creation has been the 
establishment, as part of the Secretariat at Geneva, of 
a University Information Office designed to provide 
every kind of information about University courses 
in different countries and to effect gradually some 
co-ordination of courses and degrees and the exchange 
of students and professors. With a view to stimulating 
the exchange of ideas and experiences national com- 
mittees in direct touch vniii the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Co-operation have been formed in a number of 
countries. 

The Committee has always been hampered by lack 
of funds, for the League can only vote it a modest 
subvention from its budget. Individual countries were, 
however, encouraged to do what they could to help the 
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Committee, and accordmgly m 1^4 France offered a 
budding and an annual subsidy of 1 000,000 francs for 
mamtenance, and Italy a building and an annual sub- 
sidy of 1,000,000 lire — the former to be used for the 
general \VQrk of the Committee and the latter particu 
larly for the study of the unification of pnvate law 
Some natural hesitation was felt at this dispersion by 
sections of the League working to centres other than 
Geneva, but m the end the gifts were accepted with 
appreciation, and from 1925 the Committee on Intel 
lectual Co-operation has accordmgly earned on its 
work largely from Pans through the Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation established there Italy made 
a second offer to the League of an International Cine- 
matograph Institute to be domiciled at Rome and to 
concern itself mamly mth the educational aspect of 
cinematography in all countnes The International 
Institute of Pnvate Law began its rTOrk under League 
auspices in May 1928, and the International Cinemato- 
graph Institute in No\ ember of the same year 



CHAPTER XII 


THE MANDATE SYSTEM 


Article XXII — ^Tiat the Peace Conference did — ^A, B, and 
C Mandates — The Mandates Commission — Safeguarding 
the Kative — The Bondelsirart Rebellion — Sympathetic 
Scrutiny* 

The mandate sj^tem embodied in Article XXII of 
the Covenant marks a ne%Y departure in colonial 
administration, and creates a new status in inter- 
national law. The principle embodied in the Covenant, 
at the instance primarily of General Smuts, provided 
that certain territories in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific, 
belonging formerly to the defeated Powers, Germany 
and Turkey, should be taken from their former ovmers, 
but neither given their independence nor annexed by 
the victors either as colonies or as protectorates. 

They were, to put it shortly, to be placed rather 
in the position of a ward in chdl law, whose aSairs 
are administered on his behalf by a trustee till he is 
of age to manage them himself. To quote the rather 
unexpectedly idealistic language of Article XXII: — 

"To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late ^var ha\'e ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them, and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modem world, there should be 
applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilization, and that 
securities for the performance of this trust should be embodied 
in this Covenant.” 

It is provided, therefore {in the next paragraph of the 
Article), that the tutelage of such peoples shall be 
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entrusted to \anous advanced nations %\ho are willing 
to accept it, and that this tutelage shall be exercised 
by them as Mandatories on bchall of the League 

In this matter, as in so many others, the League 
did not start with free hands, the first steps regarding 
mandates being taken by the Allied Powers during 
the Pans Peace Conference in 1919 It wais they wrho 
diaaded up the German colonies among dififerent 
'Mandatories and they too who similarly divided up 
Turkeys lost possessions m iVsia at tlie San Remo 
Conference of Apnl 1920 That is how it comes about 
that none but Allied Powers ha\e been chosen to 
exercise the function of Mandatory The League’s task 
consisted in the first instance in approving the terras 
of the Jfandate under whidi the trust was to be 
exercised in each case, and from that moment it was 
with the Council of the League, acting normally 
through Its Permanent Alandatcs Commission, that the 
ultimate responsibility for tlie good admmistration of 
mandate tcmtoncs rested 

Before discussing the Mandates Commissions 
methods of working somethmg must be said on the 
different classes of mandates and the classification of 
the temtones concerned under each of them There 
arc three categones of mandates, one known as A 
mandates, applied to temtones sufficiently de\ doped 
to be within measurable distance of mdependence, 
one known as C mandates, for temtones (hke South 
West Afnca or the Paafic Islands) best admimstercd as 
part of the Mandatory s own dominions, and an inter 
mediate class, in some ways the most important, 
applicable to \'anous areas in Afnca, administered 
independently of any other temtory, where specific 
safeguards for the wdfarc of the native, such as 
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restrictions, on the liquor and arms traffic, are 
necessary. 

In those three categoric the mandates are allocated 
as follo^vs, the name of the Mandatory appearing in 
brackets in each case: — 

A. Palestine and Transjordania (Great Britain), Syria and 

Lebanon (France). 

B. Tangan^dka (Great Britain), Togoland and Cameroons 

(dirided between Great Britain and France), Rnanda 
and Unindi (Belgium). 

C. South-West Africa (Union of South Africa), Pacific 

Islands north of the Equator (Japan), Samoa (New 
Zealand), German Xew Guinea (Australia), J^auru 
(British Empire). 

A special word is called for regarding Iraq. This was 
always intended to be an A mandate, vdth Great 
Britam as l^Iandatorj^ Before, however, the ten22s of 
the mandate had ever been definitely approved by 
the League Council, it appeared to the British Govern- 
ment that it would be well to contemplate an early 
grant of independence to Iraq, without the actual 
issue of a mandate (to which the people of Iraq took 
some objection) at all. A treaty was accordingly signed 
between Great Britain and Iraq, embodying all the 
administrative safeguards which a mandate would have 
provided, and laid before the League Cormcil for its 
approval, which was accorded in September 1924. The 
matter was carried further in 1926, when a fresh treaty, 
contemplating the early admission of Iraq to the League 
of Nations, was concluded between, that country and 
Great Britain. 

From that point the development of Iraq progre^ssed 
as always contemplated. A dispute with Turkey re- 
garding its northern frontier (afiecting the pro\ince 
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of Mosul) uas settled tlirough the League and the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the Iraq 
claim (advanced by Great Britain as Mandatory) being 
almost completely sustained In 1932, the date fixed 
by a new treaty between Great Bntain and Iraq at 
the end of 1937, the former mandated temtory (for 
so it was in fact, though techmcally the mandate 
model was not followed m all details) was admitted 
a full member of the League by a unanimous vote of 
the Assembly the prmciple of the gradual progress 
of temtones under A mandates being thus strikingly 
vmdicated In that connection the Permanent Man 
dates Commission had drawn up, at the request of the 
Council a valuable statement of the conditions under 
which a mandate may properly be wound up This, 
of course, wall apply when other temtones under 
A mandate are considered to be ready for full inde- 
pendence 

It was obviously an open question at the outset 
whether the mandate system was to be merely a 
disguised, and therefore insincere, form of annexation, 
or whether it meant establishing real safeguards for 
the natives After ten years it has been convincingly 
demonstrated that the system is an effective reahty 
and no pretence For that credit is due partly to the 
efficiency and broadmmdedness of the Mandates Com 
mission and partly to the value of the opportunities 
provided for the discussion of any abuses or alleged 
abuses from the Assembly platform 

Of the two factors the Mandates Commission is the 
more important The success of the Commission is 
largely due to decisions taken at the outset regarding 
its composition Its busmess being to examine reports 
sent m by Mandatory States on their admiiustration. 
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it was laid down that the Commission should not 
consist of nominees of Governments^ that represen- 
tatives of States holding mandates should he in a 
minority, and that no persons in official positions 
in their owm countries should sit. Ex-officials are in 
another category, their administrative e3q)erience often 
making them valuable members. No one, for example, 
has done more useful w^ork on the Commission than 
Lord Lugard, a former Governor of Nigeria, who vrzs 
appointed not by the British Government, but, like 
all members of the Commission, b}^ the League Council. 
The Commission now' usually meets at least t\rice a 
year, ha\dng found the original annual meeting in- 
sufficient. 

The procedure imder %vhich the mandate system is 
W'orked is of some importance. The basis of everjdhing 
is the individual mandate granted to a particular 
Mandatory in respect of a particular territorj^ — ^let us 
say to Great Britain in respect of the area, formerly 
German East Africa, which is now known as Tan- 
ganjdka. The mandate for Tanganjdka, as approved 
by the League Council, required the British Govern- 
ment to “promote to the utmost the material and 
moral well-being and the social progress of its in- 
habitants/' and in particular to abolish slaver 5 ^ and 
suppress the slave-trade; to prohibit forced labour; 
to exercise strict control over the arms and liquor 
traffic; to safeguard the natives' rights in the matter 
of land transfer; to ensure complete freedom of con- 
science and worship; and to keep an open door econo- 
mically for all members of the League. No militar}?' 
or na\*al bases may be established in the territoiy?“ nor 
any native military force organized for use outside it. 
Substantially similar profusions are found in all Class B 
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mandates The A and C class are on a different footing 
The former concern nations approachmg the stage of 
independence, the JIandatory’s function in this case 
consisting m giving what is rather vaguely termed 
"administrative advice and assistance" The latter 
apply to temtones which it is decided for different 
reasons are best administered as an integral part of 
the Mandatory’s own possessions Here, however, it is 
laid doivn that "the Mandatory shall promote to the 
utmost the matenal and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants," and the same pro- 
hibitions regarding the slave trade and forced labour 
apply as m B mandates In the case of the liquor trafBc 
indeed the provisions of the C mandates are the more 
rigorous for the supply of alcohol to natives is pro- 
hibited altogether The provisions regardmg military 
and naval bases and mihtary service appear m the 
C mandates also 

All the mandates havmg been thus allocated by 
the AUied and Associated Powers, their precise terms 
approved by the League Council, and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission being constituted at Geneva, 
the mandate system might be regarded as m working 
order Regaidmg its procedure the essential features 
are the rendering by each Mandatory of an annual 
report for every area entrusted to it under mandate, 
and the exammation of such reports by the Mandates 
Commission in the presence of a representative of the 
Mandatory This is the great safeguard for sound 
admmistration, lor all the proceedmgs of the Com- 
mission are published, and any shortcommgs it may 
brmg to hght on the part of a Mandatory are thus 
exposed to the censure of the world It is noteworthy 
isdftjtd thft. rmlv cntarasm. directfid a^inst the 
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Commission lias been on the gronnd not of its con- 
donation of abuses, but of the severity of certain of 
its strictures. 

One case in point was the discussion that arose in 
1922-23 about the methods followed by the Union of 
South Africa in the suppression of a rebellion of the 
Bondelswart Hottentots in the mandated area of South- 
West Africa. Before 1920 the methods South Africa 
adopted would have been South Africa's business and 
no one else's. Since 1920, South-West Africa being 
a mandate area, they were essentially the League's 
business and in particular the Mandates Commission's. 
The Commission accordingly conducted the most 
searching examinations into the facts as disclosed by 
the Mandatory's report and explained by the repre- 
sentative of the Mandatory who appeared before the 
Commkshnf and being by no means satisSed ^vith 
what they heard, stated frankly in their minutes that 
they were by no means satisfied. Candid comments 
on the Bondelswart affair were also made by various 
speakers from the Assembly platform. South Africa, 
as has been indicated, felt it was rather imju^tly 
criticized. That may or may not be so. The rights 
and wrongs of the Bondelswart operations cannot be 
discussed here. The iacident has been referred to only 
to show that if the Mandates Commission errs at all 
in its conception of its duties it errs in taking them 
too seriously rather than not seriously enough. A §till 
more striking illustration of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission's conception of its duty was the highly 
critical report published in 1926 on French adminis- 
tration in the mandate territory of Syria. In view of 
the fact that it was a Great Power whose methods 
and policy were thus called in question, and that the 
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Mandates Commission did not hesitate to condemn 
leading French officials by name, the reputation of the 
Commission for thoroughness and mdependence wm 
substantially enhanced The same may be said in 
regard to its handhng of the Palestine situation created 
by the disturbances at the Waiimg Wall in 1929, 
though the cntiasms the Commission felt it necessai^' 
to pass on the Palestine Admimstration were resented 
by the Bntish Government It must not be thought, 
moreover, that the Commission probes a mandate 
report thus diligently only when some abuse is sus- 
pected On the contrary, it goes fully each year into 
the conditions prevailmg in each mandate area In 
1926, indeed, the Mandatory Powers members of the 
Council protested at what they rather unhappily termed 
the "inquisitorial'' questionnaire addressed to them 
by the Commission 

The reports forwarded by the Mandatory are circu- 
lated and studied by members of the Commission before 
they are discussed with the representative of the 
Mandatory m a fonnal session, and most of the mem- 
bers have concentrated particularly on some one branch 
of administration, such as education or health or the 
liquor traffic or the land tenure system, examining 
eadi report, and interrogatmg each Mandatory's repre- 
sentative, with special reference to admimstration m 
this regard m the area m question Such examination 
IS conducted m a uniformly sympathetic spnt, but it 
IS sufficiently thorough to justify completely the claim 
that trusteeship under the League is a very real 
guarantee of the just government of native races A 
further safeguard is the provision, of which no great 
advantage has been taken as yet, that petitions may 
be addressed to the Mandates Commission by the 
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inhabitants of a mandated area through the Mandatory, 
who is pledged to fonvard them at once to Geneva 
\\ith or Avithout observations of his o^vn on their 
contents. The principle that petitioners may appear 
in person before the Commission has not yet been 
conceded. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE SAAR AND DANZIG 


The Treaty amj the Saar — TnheietitDifhajUies — The Gov 
cnung Comnuss on — The Commission and the Council — 
JOanz g as Tree Port — Poland s Rights — The League as 
Arbiter— Daimg and Gdynia 

Tun League in different ways is responsible for the 
good government of the area between Lorraine and 
Germany knottn as the Saar \^al]ey and the Free City 
of Daiuig on the Baltic at the mouth of the River 
Vistula Neither task is of the League s o^vn seeking 
Both were imposed on it by the Treaty of Versailles 
before the League itself was in existence at all and 
both came to it hedged about ^nth such Treaty con 
ditions and pro\ isos that the best that could be hoped 
for was to escape absolute failure without any possi 
bility of attaining real success 
That IS particularly true of the Saar This important 
industrial area is of about 700 square miles m area 
and contains a population of roughly 700000 Before 
the war tliree systems of administration affected it 
for part of the temtory was under Rrussia and part 
under Bavana and all of course subject to the general 
laws of the Gennan Empire Its mines were given to 
France under the Treaty With their administration 
the League has nothing to do The area was also to 
come (and did come) mto the French customs system 
in 1925 The Treaty provided for a new admmistra 
tion under a Govemmg Commission of five members 
appointed by the League Council It w'as to be quite 
arbitrary m character, for though the Commission was 
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to indnde one French member and one inhabitant of 
the Saar, as ^vell as three %vho were neither French 
nor Germans, the Saar member was to be appointed, 
like the rest, by the League Council, and was in no 
sense a representative of the inhabitants, whose ^dews 
on the subject need not be, and in point of fact have 
not been, ascertained. Though the Coundi ’ appoints 
the Commissioners 5’’ear by year, and can, if necessary, 
cancel their appointments, it has no direct control over 
the Saar. The Commission itself is the instrument of 
government. 

That does not exhaust the difficulties of the situation. 
According to the Treat}^, Saar inhabitants are to decide 
b3^ a free vote in 1935 between the three alternatives 
of fun reunion with German^^ transference to Fiance, 
and continuance of the League r^rme. There is little 
doubt, of course, that the}- will choose the first, and 
no possibility of their choosing the second. It was 
conceivable, for a time, that they might in the end 
be tempted to decide for a continuance of the present 
system, under which the}* bear no share in the paj^- 
ment of German reparations. Since reparatioiis have 
practically disappeared altogether that consideration 
no longer applies, but while it did it was necessary 
for eveiy patriotic German in the Saar and out of it 
to do everything to discredit the Governing Commis- 
sion in the eyes of the inhabitants, so that it had to 
cany^ on its work in an atmosphere of unabated hos- 
tility and suspicion. 

The greatest danger the League had to face in the 
Saar was of seeming to act not as a completely impartial 
agent, holding a studiously even balance between 
France and Germanj^ but as something like an instru- 
ment of the victorious Powers, It cannot be pretended 
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that that danger has been altogether avoided The 
Governing Comimssion as ongmally constituted by 
the League Council, consisted, as the Treaty prescribed, 
of one French member and one Saaxois together ’with 
a Canadian, a Belgian, and a Dane Of these the 
Belgian and the French naturally stood together, and 
the Dane though nominally citizen of a neutral country, 
was in fact a man whose French sympathies, based 
on an almost lifelong residence m Pans, were notonous 
There -was always, therefore, m case of need a French 
majonty of three out of five on the Commission The 
French member, moreover, was m igzo appointed the 
first President of the Commission, and his mandate 
was renewed each year till 1925 In the course of those 
years the Canadian member was succeeded by another 
Canadian, the Dane first by a Spamard and then {on 
his death) by a Czechoslovalaan while the occupant 
of the Saar chair had been changed three times The 
ongmal Frendi and Belgian members remained In 
1926, however the French member was changed and 
the Canadian member was appomted President Since 
his resignation in 1927 t’wo Enghshmen have succes 
sively filled the office 

All things considered, the Commission has done its 
administrative work well, and while cntics of the 
regime have been given plenty of material for their 
attacks (mainly as a result of the provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, by which the hands of the Com 
mission were tied) there are few gnevances of real 
substance, though the retention of a small and gradu 
ally diminishmg French force for use m case of senous 
disorder W'as bitterly assailed till tlie troops were 
finally withdrawn in 1927 The rights of the inhabitants 
in sudn matters as tAotsAwn and hssa 
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fnHy maintained, and the existing legal sj’stem has 
been presented. The district is prosperous, and apart 
from political grievances, usually studiousty exagge- 
rated, has little ground for discontent. A coiisultath''e 
council of the inhabitants has been created, but it has 
no power to do anything beyond laying its ^dews 
before the Governing Commission. The right of criti- 
cism divorced from responsibility is rarely beneficial, 
and it is not surprising that Council and Commission 
are in frequent opposition. 

It is to be regretted that the League 'svas not given 
the Saar Valley to run in its way. With a free 
hand it would almost certainlj^^ have succeeded a good 
deal better than it has been able to when fettered by 
the Treat5^ Even so. Commission government under 
the League has been sho%vn to be a perfectly practical 
proposition, which might be adopted ^th advantage 
in other areas where an international regime maj^ prove 
desirable. 

The status of Danzig differs materiaUj’* from that 
of the Saar. The area is roughly the same and the 
population (350,000) about half, but while the Saar 
is controlled absolutely by its Governing Commission, 
Danzig is a Free Citjnvith its own Senate and Chamber, 
but with a League High Commissioner to hold the 
balance between it and its neighbour Poland. The 
peculiar relationship of Danzig to Poland is the source 
of all the League’s troubles concerning it. TQl the 
war Danzig was one of the great ports of Germany, 
holding a commanding position at the mouth of the 
rh^er "S^istula, do^^’n which all the trade of the now' 
Polish hinterland passed. VTien the three di%T[ded 
sections of Poland — ^Russian, Austrian, and German — 
were reunited, the new State was given access to the 
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sea by a narrow "comdor" running down the Vistula 
valley Normally the comdor might have been ex- 
pected to include Danzig, and the Poles were bitterly 
disappomted that the Peace Conference decided other 
Wise But Danzig is German through and through, and 
it was felt that to hand it over to Polish sovereignty 
would be unjustifiable On the other hand the claims 
of Poland to the free use of the port — aU of whose 
commercial connections were with the Polish hinter 
land — ^ivere strong, and the expedient was, therefore, 
devTsed of severmg the city from Germany without 
vmiting it to Poland It governs itself, as it did a 
century and more ago, and Poland is given various 
nghts in such matters as railways, customs, and the 
use of the port In addition to the provisions on these 
questions m the Treaty of Versailles a separate treaty 
between Danzig and Poland was drafted and signed 
in 1920, designed to provide for any contingency likely 
to arise The High Commissioner has no admmistrative 
functions at all He is simply an arbiter, charged with 
secunng agreement between Poland and Danzig, if 
possible by conciliation, and fading that by a definite 
ruling, against which an appeal lies to the League 
Council The office has been held successively since 
1921 by two Englishmen, a Dutchman, and an Italian 
At first both Danzig and Poland regularly appealed 
on prmaple against every decision given, ivith the 
result that the L^gue Council was flooded with a 
number of tnvial questions that ought never to have 
come to it Gradually, however, the habit of settlement 
by dnect agreement, through the mediation of the 
High Commissioner or officials of the League Secre- 
tanat at Geneva, developed and only major disputes 
reached the League Council table But that, unfor- 
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tunately, was not an enduring phase. Friction between 
^Poles and Danzigers has been perpetual, and the latter 
have never for a moment allowed themselves to be 
reconciled to their severance from Germany. Faults 
on both sides have been abundant and about equally 
apportioned. From 1930 onwards the rise of the Nazi-^ 
movement in Germany has had its repercussions in 
Danzig and added further to the difficulties of the 
situation. So has one particular economic problem 
which promises to become increasingly acute — the rise 
of the Polish port of Gd5mia, at the end of the so- 
called Corridor, about ten miles west of Danzig. The 
port wais constructed, largely with French money, as 
a direct result of an episode in 1920 when, at a moment 
when Poland was fighting for her life against the 
Bolsheviks, the import through Danzig of munitions 
which she desperately needed was gravely impeded. 
The Poles thereupon decided that they could not stake 
their existence on a single port over which they had 
no direct control, and the construction of Gdynia 
was put in hand. By 1932 the new port had become 
a serious rival of Danzig, and a protracted juridicial 
dispute as to the rights of the Poles to divert traffic 
to Gd3mia was in progress. 

In 1923-24 the Danzig currency was reformed and 
put on a sound basis in accordance with a plan 
prepared by the League's Financial and Economic 
Organization, and in 1925 the official approval of 
the League assured the immediate success of a 
Danzig loan. 

The Danzig scheme, like the Saar regime, is an 
interesting experiment from which lessons can be 
derived that might be applicable elsewhere. In both 
cases the League has been called on to facilitate the 
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working of a plan drawn up \vithout its concurrence 
and so framed as to make real success unattainable 
There are no two sets of questions which, m proportion 
to their magmtude, cause the Secretariat more anxiety. 
That the results of twelve years’ working have been 
•satisfactory it would be foolish to claim What il is 
fair to say is that though failure under conditions so 
difficult would have been no discredit to the League, 
it has in pomt of fact by no means failed 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE LEAGUE AND MINORITIES 

The Minority Treaties — Voluntary Undertakings — ^Rights 

of ^Minorities — ^League ^lethods — ^Mediation and Legal 

Rulings — Minorities Commission ? 

The responsibiKty for the protection of Minorities in 
Europe was laid on the League by a series of treaties 
between the Allied and Associated Powers and various 
European States in 1919 and 1920. There is not a 
word regarding Minorities in the Covenant, and the 
League as a League was never consulted before this 
important task was assigned to it. Most of the States 
of Continental Europe have always included vithin 
their borders a certain number of persons whose race, 
religion, or language, or all three, differed from that 
of the State in which they lived. The Peace Settle- 
ment of 1919, TOth its extensive rearrangement of 
political frontiers, created new Minority problems 
throughout Central Europe and many of them became 
the more acute in that a race which had been dominant, 
and as such had acted with severity towards the 
Minority mthin its borders, itself became in its turn 
a Minority, subject to the sovereignty of the very race 
over which it had hitherto tyrannized. The bottom 
dog, in fact, had become the top dog. Transylvania, 
where Rumanians were formerly under Hungarian 
sovereignty, and Hungarians are now under Rumania, 
is an obvious example. In point of fact it is difficult 
to compute the number of such racial Minorities in 
Europe, but they total certainly not less, and prob- 
ably much more, than 30,000,000. Their existence is 
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inevitable, but the discontent to whicli unjust treat- 
ment of Minonties may give rise is a potent cause of 
war Austria's fear and suspiaon of certain of the 
Minorities within her borders was one of the pnme 
causes of the outbreak in 1914 The Leagues task 
therefore m guaranteeing or attempting to guarantee, 
fair treatment for all Minonties is neither light nor 
unimportant Its authonty is derived from some 
ten treaties under which the States possessing large 
Mmonty populations gave vmdertakings to the Allied 
Powers regarding the treatment of such Minonties, 
the League bemg nominated in each treaty as the 
final arbiter In addition a number of States, notably 
Esthoma Latvia Lithuama and Albania, were per- 
suaded on entering the League to accept voluntanly 
similar obligations to those imposed on the other 
States by treaty These obligations were substantially 
the same in each case and can be suffiaently indicated 
by one or two quotations from the first treaty signed at 
Pans in 1919 between the Allied Powers and Poland 
Under Article 11 of this document it is laid down 
that all mhabitants of Poland shall be entitled to the 
free exercise, whether public or pnvate, of any creed 
religion, or hehef whose practices are not inconsistent 
with pubhc order or public morals" Other articles 
provide that all Polish nationals, without distinction of 
race, language, or religion, shall enjoy the same civil 
and pohtical pnvileges, that the Mmonties shall have 
the nght to mamtain their own schools and other 
institutions, and that in distncts where Minonties 
form a considerable portion of the population, instruc 
tion in the State schools shall be given in the language 
of the Mmonty The vital clause in all the Mmonty 
Treaties is that under which it is laid down that the 
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undertakings regarding Jlinorities ‘'constitute an obli- 
gation of international concern and shall be placed 
under the giiarantee of the League of Nations/' The 
language is vague, but v’hat it means fundamentally 
is that whereas under normal circumstances inter- 
ference by an outside Power in the interests of a 
Minority would be a distinctly unfriendly act and 
might easily precipitate war (as indeed it has done 
in many cases in recent history), it now becomes 
the acknowledged and unquestionable right of the 
League to intervene when circumstances seem to 
require it. 

How, in point of fact, is the League discharging its 
obligations ? Its organization for dealing vith Minority 
problems consists of a special section of the League 
Secretariat, together vnih a sub-committee of the 
Council, consisting of the President for the time 
being and any other two members he may name. \\Tien 
complaints are received by or on behalf of a Minorit3^ 
they are first considered by the Secretariat. It is laid 
down, moreover, that ihey must be communicated 
at once to the State of which the Minority forms part, 
and in many cases the matter can be put right at once, 
particularty when the friendly oflSces of members of the 
Secretariat are available. Abuses are constantly due 
to the arbitrary administration by some ofiicial in a 
province distant from the capital, and the central 
Government is often ready to inter\'ene when its 
attention is called to the trouble hy private represen- 
tations from Geneva. At the same time there may of 
course be more serious grievances, which yield to 
mediation less residHy. In these cases it is laid down 
that any member of the Council may raise the matter, 
the only reason for the existence of a sub-committee 
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of three being to ensure that any gnevance which ought 
to be considered is not overlooked In point of fact, 
not many complamts have been dealt with by the 
Council itself llost of those which did come before it 
(mainly concemmg German Mmonties in Poland) 
raised legal questions which were referred by the 
Council to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice 

No question ivith which the League deals has created 
more acrimony in recent years than Mmonties That 
dates in the mam from Germany's entry into the 
League in 1926, not because of any mahgmty on 
Germany’s part, but because the existence of consider- 
able German mmonties m Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other States made the German member of the 
Council the natural champion of Mmonties everywhere 
His assumption of that role was dramatically adver- 
tised to the world by a heated scene (heated at least 
on the German side) between Dr Stresemann and 
M Zaleski, German and Polish Foreign Ministers 
respectively, at the League Council meetmg held at 
Lugano in December 1928 As result of that the 
Council m 1929 revised its regulations for the handlmg 
of Mmonty petitions, with a view to secunng greater 
publicity for the results of an enqmry and keeping the 
aggneved parties in particular better informed of what 
was happenmg to their case at Geneva It cannot be 
said that much resulted from the changes, and m 1930 
the Assembly devoted a full-dress debate to the 
pnnatple of the treatment of Mmonty questions by 
the League The debate ranged at large over the whole 
held, two questions of special importance that emerged 
bemg whether Mmonty obligations ought to be 
applied to all States with Mmonty populations withm 
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their borders, or onl}* to those which had signed special 
treaties in 1919 and 1920, and whether the ultimate 
aim should be to assimilate llinorities gradually till 
they disappeared, or to keep them permanently 
distinct so far as culture and {in some cases) religion 
were concerned. No definite conclusions were reached, 
and it cannot be claimed that the debate, for all the 
stir it made at the time, did much to clear the air 
permanentl3^ 

The plain fact is that the protection of Slinorities 
is by no means completelj? effective, nor is it easy to 
see how it could be. The circumstances are always 
difficult, with rights and wrongs on one side as well 
as the other. Minorities are just as often unreasonable 
as the dominant State is- arbitrary in its treatment, 
and the League accordingly has as often to restrain 
the one part}’’ as to remonstrate vith the other. Minority 
problems, moreover, go to the root of national sover- 
eignty, a matter on which every State is abnormall}’^ 
sensitive, particularly States whose histories are short 
and wffiose political position is none too secure. That 
has so far prevented the League from developing 
certain machinery whose creation tvouid undoubted^ 
be of value. In Upper Silesia, under the terms of the 
German-Polish Agreement of 1922, a Minority office 
to deal vith complaints had been set up on each side 
of the frontier, with very successful results, though a 
good many appeals stiU reach the League Council 
To create similar institutions elsewhere would be 
most desirable. The question of appointing League 
Commissioners, to reside in areas where Jlinority 
difficulties are known to be particular!}’ acute, was 
fuliy discussed at the Third Assembly, and an agree- 
ment to try the experiment was almost readied 
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Certain States, however, objected, and the unamimly 
n»:essary for the adoption of the project coiild not be 
obtained The value of such resident commissioners 
has been illustrated by the recourse voluntarily had 
by Greece and Bulgana, in connection with certam 
difficult questions on their Macedoman frontier, to 
the good offices of a League Commission which happened 
to be working on that frontier in connection with 
another matter Ansmg out of that, the Greek and 
Bulganan representatives at the Fifth Assembly 
each signed a voluntary agreement with the League 
Council to refer Minority questions regularly to the 
same Commission 

It is sometimes assumed that all Minonties have 
the nght to appeal to the League That is by no 
means the case The League s authority is denved only 
from the particular treaties under which the Mmonty 
question is dealt with No such treaty protects for 
example, the Austrians of the Southern Tyrol now 
under Itahan sovereignty Comparison may not unjustly 
be made between the League machinery m the case 
of mandates, and in that of Minonties The former 
IS very largely successful because of the existence of 
a standing Mandates Commission, to which reports 
on mandate admimstration are annually rendered and 
whidi can discuss any difficulties or abuses in the 
unsensational atmosphere of a committee room The 
Mandates Commission, moreover, partly by its ongmal 
composition and partly by the expenence it has 
gatliered m working, has made itself thoroughly 
expenenced in mandate questions The creabon of a 
Mmonties Commission, carefully selected and subject 
of course on all pomts to the League Council, on sumlar 
Imes, could hardly fail to be of great value. No con* 
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stitutional difficulties stand in the xray of the creation 
of such a Commission^ hut \"anous States whose 
assent to such a plan is necessary (since they are 
members of the League Council) vnU up to the present 
have none of it. 


K 



CHAPTER XV 
AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS 


Gaps to be filled — Actual Achievements — ^The Geneva 
Atmosphere —Small Tasks or Great? 

A REvrnw of the League’s history wntten as the 
Thirteenth Assembly is closing is not hkely to be 
marked by unrestramed optimism A senes of un 
connected or half connected, events — the prolonged 
economic depression the cnsis over Manchuna, disap- 
pointment at the draggmg progress of the Disanna 
ment Conference, pohtical dismtegration in Germany 
— all conspired, not indeed to shake the ultimate faith 
of confirmed behevers m the League, but to fill them 
with serious misgivmgs about its immediate future 
And there was somethmg more The League, it can 
never be too often insisted, is nothing more than an 
association of Governments, and its influence and 
prestige can be no more than what the loyalty and 
CO operation of the Governments confer on it The 
feeling was deep and widespread m 1932 that many 
Governments, mcludmg those of some Great Powers, 
were givmg the League far less whole-hearted support 
than might justly be expected from signatones of the 
Covenant, and were inclmed not infrequently to treat 
the League, not as the central and supreme instru 
ment of international action, hut as an inconvenience 
to States that preferred to go their way untrammelled 
by any formal and standardized procedure The 
fondness for pnvate conversations, as distinct from 
the more pubhc methods practised at Geneva, was 
again in evidence, as it penodically is 
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If this were to be regarded as the beginning of 
a new turn in the League's progress anxiety about 
Geneva and aU it stands for might be justified. But 
there is nothing to warrant any such conclusion. The 
League, like other institutions, has its periods both 
of prosperity and of adversity, and balanced critics 
wfii take %vide enough ^de^vs to include both in their 
survey. And if the thirteen years of the League's 
progress from the beginning of 1920 to the end of 1932 
are treated as a whole the process of steady growth 
and development vnR reveal itself unmistakably. 
When the First Assembly, in 1920, opened the League 
counted 42 Member-States. S\Tien the Thirteenth 
Assembly, in 1932, closed the number was 57. Two 
States %rith the standing of Great Powders, it is true, 
remained outside, but nothing had been more striking 
or encouraging in the previous decade than the pro- 
gressively increasing co-operation of the United States, 
and to a less extent Soviet Russia, wdth the League. 
American representatives have a place on practically 
everj^ one of the League's technical organizations 
and committees; America took a leading part in the 
Disarmament Conference and in preparations for the 
World Economic Conference ; and her decision to 
become a full member of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice had been taken in principle 
and only awaited ratification by the Senate. Russia 
was slower in reaching the point of active co-operation 
with Geneva, but she has been represented at enough 
League Conferences, and sat on enough League Com- 
mittees (including the Commission on European 
Union), to make it clear that if any joint action, to 
which Russia is willing to assent, should be called for 
League machinery would be efiective for both dis- 
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cussion and execution as regards States outside its 
ranks as well as its own members The only important 
country still holding aloof at the end of 1932, apart 
from the Tlmted States and Russia, was Brazil To these 
may be added Egypt, Afghanistan, Nejd, Ecuador, 
and Costa Rica 

After thirteen years, then, the League had, m the 
foundations laid by the Covenant, built up compre 
hensive and effiaent machmery for dealing with any 
task referred to it under its onginal constitution, or 
likely to devolve on it from other sources The Assembly, 
through its arrangements for regular annual meetmgs, 
and still more through the special character imparted 
to It by the fact that its members meet pledged to 
uphold the ideals unequivocally set forth in the 
Covenant, has generated a cohesiveness and a dispo- 
sition to make any reasonable sacrifices in the interests 
of constructive agreement which distmguish it markedly 
from other international conferences of which the world 
has had recent expenence The Council, meetmg at 
more frequent mtervals, and with a proportionately 
larger share of responsibihly falhng on each of its 
ten members— while the number was still ten — 
developed a certam esprti de corps which tended to 
make it a matter of honour to carry through to success 
any task undertaken Some anxiety was expressed 
lest the mcrease in the number of Council members 
to fourteen should weaken the sense of umty manifest 
in the past, but on the whole misgivmgs have not been 
justified, though it is arguable on vanous grounds that 
the smsdler number is preferable Yet it is m some 
ways to the third and subsidiary organ of the League, 
the Secretariat, that the whole Society so far owes 
most, for it IS the Secretanat which gives the League 
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that element of permanence and continuity which 
enables it to apply itself tirelessly and without inter- 
mission to a particular problem till the solution is 
finally reached. The Council may meet for only some - 
ten da5^s at a time, but when it reassembles four months 
later it can take up its business again exactly where 
it was left, or rather wth all the advantage of inquiries 
pursued and information acquired by the Secretariat 
in the inten^ening period. It is the Secretariat which, 
ivithout ever initiating policy, for that lies entirely 
beyond its sphere, maintains contacts permanently 
with all members of the League, obtains and sets in 
order the facts on w^hich the Assembly or Council or 
special committees must act, and informs itself con- 
tinually of the way in w^hich decisions by any of these 
parties are being executed. The very efficiency of the 
Secretariat indeed has exposed it to certain special 
dangers, for its importance in the international sphere 
has become such that various Governments have quite 
openly endeavoured to establish their citizens in 
positions of influence in an institution from wffiich 
national obligations and solicitude for national interests 
ought to be sternly banished. 

Meanwhile, in fields where it attracts less attention 
the League has initiated and is maintaining an invalu- 
able mechanism of international co-operation. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice has rapidly 
made itself indispensable in a world of international 
contacts. Far more w^ork has fallen to it than was 
originally expected, and none of its verdicts has ever 
been challenged. The technical organizations of the 
League — the Financial, the Economic, Health, Transit 
— have all, year by year, been accomplishing w^ork 
of solid value. Of other activities, in connection, for 
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example, wiih drugs, the protection of women and 
children, mandates, slavery, somethmg has been said 
in earlier chapters of this book Taken as a whole they 
represent the League in being and the League at 
work When it is remembered that down to 1920 the 
whole of tins was non-cxistent, all that is necessary m 
vindication of the League has been said 
Much IS heard, particularly from speakers and 
writers wth peisonal expenence of Geneva, of the 
unique international "atmosphere" prevailing there 
Sudi an atmosphere imquestionably exists, and there 
are those who view it with some misgiving, as tending 
to impel delegates in a moment of enthusiasm to 
decisions or agreements which their Governments at 
home might subsequently decline to ratify Such 
cases have occurred sufficiently often to prove that the 
cntiasm is not unjustified The tendency none the 
less, must be looked on as a defect attendant (though 
it may be hoped not inevitably attendant) on a quality 
the existence of which is to be welcomed The League 
has beyond any doubt created new standards m inter- 
national relationships The ideal of international 
co-operation embodied in the opemng words of the 
Preamble of the Covenant has been realized to a degree 
that may astomsh not merely cynics but optimists 
States do actually send their delegates, and increasingly 
responsible delegates (every Foreign Mmister m 
Europe now habitually attends the Assembly), to 
co-operate mtemationally by any means possible 
rattier than to seek merely the advantage of the country 
they represent Too much can no doubt be made of 
this diaractenstic of League gatherings as distinguished 
from other mtemational conferences The difference. 
It may be conceded, is one merely of degree It exists 
none the less, and it provides the best possTole fiemtffj- 
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stration that the League in thirteen years of practical 
work has not failed to realize the first ideals of its 
founders. Its future rests in the hands of the States 
that compose it. That is of course a commonplace, 
but commonplaces sometimes need repeating, and in 
this case it is too little realized by those citizens of 
every coimtrj^ from whom, rmder any democratic 
constitution, the Government of the country must in 
the last resort take its mandate, that even machinery 
as efficient as the League has created may be compara- 
tively valueless if the Governments are not prepared 
to make full use of it. 

In the earlier years of the League's existence a 
tendencj^’ was plainly visible, on the part particularly 
of the Greater Powers (the lesser States see in the 
Covenant their main charter of security), to regard 
the League as a useful clearing-house for the discussion 
of secondary questions, and to rely on direct diplomatic 
interchanges or conversations between groups of 
interested States for the settlement of those problems 
which most directly affect their country's destiny. 
Fortunately the entry of Germany resiilted, so far at 
any rate as Europe is concerned, in a notable en- 
hancement of the importance of Geneva as a place of 
negotiation and decision. The League was intended to 
concentrate the strength, the experience, and the 
conscience of the world in one comprehensive society, 
of which all States would be members and under 
which the interest of no single State or group of 
States would be dominant. It was to be impartial 
because it would be universal, and so long as it fails 
to be universal it cannot wholly fulfil its destiny. 
But still less can it fulfil it unless those States already 
members of the Society show that in all things 
they are ready to give it their full confidence. 
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